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ME - SHE - KUN -NOGH -QUAH, 
OR LITTLE TURTLE—1783-1812. 





N. B. C. LOVE, D. D. 


O River, weird historic water, 

What tales of bloody human slaughter 
What scenes of hate, and tragic acts, 
What woeful pictures, solemn facts, 
Thou couldst before the world portray! 
What greed and hate and wrong betray! 


No subject claimed the attention of President Washington 
more after the close of the War of the Revolution 1784 up to 
his death 1799, than the settlement 
and occupancy of the territory ceded 
to the United States by England. 

With that part of this territory 
known as the Northwest, we are es- 
pecially interested in when writing of 
the life of Little Turtle, the great 
Miami Chief. The scenes of his life 
are located here. The territory 
known as the Maumee Basin, includes 
Northwestern Ohio, Southern Michi- 
gan and Northwestern Indiana. At 
the ending of the 18th Century and 
~ the beginning of the 19th, it was a 

Little Turtle. ~° region of vast natural resources. Its 

fertile soil, and natural drainage by 
creeks and rivers, into the lakes, made it productive of vast for- 
ests, wide prairies covered with nutritious grass, and valleys pro- 
ducing, with little cultivation, immense crops. The streams and 
lakes abounded in choice fish, and the forests in wild animals in: 
great variety and numbers. Wild nuts and fruits were plentiful! 
and could be laid by in store for winter use. . 
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The Indians raised large quantities of corn, pumpkins and 
beans. General Wayne reports continuous fields of corn along 


the Auglaize, Maumee and St. Joseph rivers. 


Huts of bark and poles were easily made, the bark of the 


elm being a substitute for shingles and boards. 


The skins of animals furnished clothing and bedding. Large 


trees were shaped into canoes and pirogues. 


After the French Traders penetrated these wilds the In- 
dians sold them choice furs, taking in return trinkets, vessels 


for cooking, axes, tomahawks, knives, guns and ammunition. 
Also cotton and woolen goods for clothing. 
The French and other trading posts were mostly on navi- 
gable streams, that is to the canoe and larger craft. 
Unfortunately, rum was a standard article of trade. The 


Spanish, French, Dutch, 














Gen. Harrison. 





English and American traders were 
alike guilty, and then as now was a 
prime cause of blood shedding and 
savagery. 

At the close of the War of the 
Revolution the English continued to 
encourage the Indians in their hostili- 
ties against the American settlers. 
Gen. W. H. Harrison; who was a 
member of Gen. Wayne’s Staff, and 
Commander of the American Army 
in 1812-1814, witnesses to this effect, 
but indeed we know of no historian 
who denies it. And up to 1795 the 
English urged the Indians to claim 
the Ohio River as the boundary line 


between them and the United States, which they perseveringly 


did up to 1795. 


During the seven years’ war with England the Indians gen- 
erally sided with that government. Of course, the borders of 
the United States suffered greatly from the savage attacks. The 
backwoodsmen were not slow at retaliation, and engaged some- 


times in the promiscuous 


children, and how dreadful for men calling themselves Chris- 


killing of Indians, men, women and 
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tians to be perpetrators of foul murders, as the killing of Chief 
Logan’s family simply because they were Indians, and the large 
number of Christian Indians at the Moravian Mission at Gnad- 
enhutten ! 

Indians from birth were taught to cruelty and bloody  re- 
venge, but not so the whites. The Americans as a people de- 
plored this at the time. The Indians were, as they understood 
it, fighting for their homes. Many of the great chieftains de- 
plored the killing of captives, and women and children. Little 
Turtle, Blue Jacket, Tecumseh, Buck-on-ge-ha-las and Tarhe 
were of the number. Among the white frontier squatters were 
men very ignorant, children or grand-children of criminals, im- 
ported to this country from Europe, charged with crimes, and 
thus by heredity as well as environment, were ready when op- 
portunity came to perform deeds of barbarism. Of course there 
were Indians who, too, were blood-thirsty by inheritance, and 
their sense of pity undeveloped. 

The following named tribes lived in the great Maumee basin 
during the Indian war period, 1783-1812: Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawnees, Miamis, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottowatomies, Kicka- 
poos, Weas, Pinkeshanes, and Kaskaskias, and some smaller 
tribes. 

One of the many evidences of the good intentions of Presi- 
dent Washington and Congress toward the Indians was the 
granting two of the first named tribes a thousand dollars each, 
paid them in goods, and the other five hundred paid in the same 
way, and this to be continued annually. The goods to be val- 
ued at cost and first prices. Large portions of land were to be 
held by them. Many other favors by him were proposed. One 
was that of hunting on ceded lands, and they had authority to 
arrest and report trespassers. 

These conditions of peace were not fully endorsed by the 
Indians until the treaty of Greenville, when in substance they 
were agreed to. 

The treaty of Paris seemed to be the end of war between 
England and America, but it soon was evident England did not 
mean to keep it. The boundary line was to be a central line 
through the middle of the Great Lakes, and the Western bound- 
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ary the Mississippi River, but notwithstanding, the British did 
not surrender the fortified posts along the chain of the lakes 
from Niagara to Mackinac. The British were strong, and we 
were weak, and had to, for the time, consent tacitly. For 15 
years this violation of the treaty existed, and all this time the 
unsurrendered posts were the rallying points of the Indian 
Tribes ; receiving their furs and other articles of trade, giving in 
return clothes, utensils, guns, knives, tomahawks and ammuni- 
tion. The emissaries of England had helped to formulate the 
thoughts in the FEastern 
States of opposition to the 
expansion of the gévernment 
throughout the West. They 
said the West and Northwest 
were not worth what it would 
cost to make them inhabit- 
able. 

When in 1790 Washing- 
ton issued a call for volun- 
teers but few responded, and 
men were drafted in New 
York and Pennsylvania for 
St. Clair’s army. 

England set up the ex- 
cuse for continued violation 
of the treaty that the Ameri- 
cans had not kept good the 
treaty of 1784 by making good certain losses claimed by English- 
men. This territory was organized as the “Northwest Terti- 
tory” in 1787 with Gen. Arthur St. Clair as Governor. 

Emigration set in from the east. Settlements sprung into 
existence. Marietta and Cincinnati were founded. Lands were 
surveyed, granted to companies and purchased. The Indians 
became enraged; their hunting grounds were invaded. Some- 
thing had to be done. The Indians could count on compara- 
tively a large army of brave trained marksmen as soldiers, with 
the source of supplies in the English Forts. Savages foraged 
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the borders of civilization to kill, plunder and burn. St. Clair - 
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called on Congress for help. Washington endorsed the call 
and recommended Gen. Harrison as commander. The army 
was organized. 

LITTLE TURTLE. 


Say not that those who chased the game 
O’er hillsides and o’er plains, 

For border wars were alone to blame, 
And white hands free from stains. 


Little Turtle was the head and war chief of the Miamis, 
and in 1790, and on until after the Peace Treaty of Greenville 
in 1795, the leader of the confederate forces of the Indians of 
the North West Territory. 

He, by his harassing of the white settlers by frequent in- 
roads with small bands was hardly known, but in 1790 he ap- 
peared as the leading commander of the Indian forces. 

Little Turtle’s father was also head chief of the Miamis. 
In 1760 he with the war chiefs of the six nations was invited by 
Gen. George Washington to meet him in Philadelphia, Pa., 
which they did, and there adjusted some difficulties between 
them and the Colonial government. The name of this chief was 
Ke-qun-ac-quah. Washington gave him a parchment with an 
inscription burned on it, expressive of good will toward the 
Miamis. We have in history no other mention of this chief. 

The Miamis during the period of which we write, 1783- 
1812, occupied the upper Maumee Valley and in part the Wa- 
bash. 

Not far from the site of Fort Wayne, Little Turtle was 
born. Of course he was in evidence when a boy and young man. 
His associations were with the French and English Traders as 
well as with the Indians. He by some means had learned the 
arts of European war. He tells that when a young man he ex- 
celled in manufacturing Indian war implements. He became 
head chief of his tribe while a young man. 

In one of his expeditions into Kentucky he captured a boy 
about eleven years old, by the name of William Wells, and after 
a time, when married, he adopted him as a son. 

Wells belonged to a good Kentucky family. While he 
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adopted Indian life readily, yet his blood told, for he was un- 
like the Girtys, and Magee and other renegade white men, who, 
no doubt, had inherited vile traits from their low down and 
ignorant parents. As Wells grew up to manhood he won the 
esteem and affection of Little Turtle and wife. In time he won 
and married his adopted sister, Little Turtle’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, and thus Wells became in fact the son-in-law of Little Tur- 
tle. He and his foster father became life-long friends. 








A View on Maumee River. 


Wells took a prominent part in the campaign against Har- 
mar and St. Clair, and rendered valuable services. Also in the 
Chief’s associations with the English he was principal inter- 
preter. 

On -the eve of the Battle of the Rapids, or “Fallen Tim- 
bers,” Captain Wells was satisfied from what he had learned of 
the feeling of the American Government, the ability of Gen. 
Wayne as a Commander, and the large and well organized army 
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under him, that defeat of the confederated Indian army was 
certain if a battle were fought. Therefore he had advised peace, 
and had proposed to unite with the Americans. Little Turtle 
was of the same mind. 

Wells on a beautiful afternoon invited Little Turtle to take 
a stroll with him, and they passed together to a promontory on 
the Maumee, from’ which up and down the river the picturesque 
scenery could be seen in all its midsummer glory. There he 
broke the news of his purpose to him, saying, “My father, we 
have long been friends, but I now must leave you to return to 
my people, and we will remain friends until the sun reaches its 
midday height, and from that time on we will be enemies, and 
if you wish to kill me you may, and if I wish to kill you I may.” 

They warmly embraced each other, and-the large tears 
coursed down the sun-bronzed cheeks of the chieftain, who was 
unused to manifesting emotion. Both felt deeply as they sep- 
arated. Each had his work to do, and there was no escape ex- 
cept by performance. And what they afterwards respectively 
did helped to shape the destiny of the American Nation, as well 
as favoring the Indians, who were finally led to see that antag- 
onizing the extension of it was to wipe out the Indian tribes. 

Little Turtle was more than ever convinced of the futility 
of war, but to be consistent he felt he must act with the Indians, 
so as not lose his influence over them. In this he evinced the 
greatness of his character. He would sooner take all the 
chances of disaster than seem to be untrue to his people. In the 
last council before the Battle of the Rapids he stood for armis- 
tice, for one more effort for peace, for, as he said, he saw fear- 
ful disaster if they ventured a battle. And further said: “We 
have beaten the enemy twice under different commanders. We 
cannot expect the same good fortune always to attend us. The 
Americans are now led by a chief who never sleeps. The night 
and the day are alike to him. During all the time he has been 
marching on our villages. Notwithstanding the watchfulness of 
our young men we have never been able to surprise him. Think 
well of it. There is something whispers in my mind it would 
be well to listen to his offers of peace.” Blue Jacket, and other 
chiefs were for the battle. Little Turtle then suggested a plan 
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that would, he thought, end in victory: it was with a part of 
the Indian army to hold Wayne in check, but fall back. Let a 
large part of the army that night quietly ford the river and 
make forced marches for the rear and deposit of supplies. 
Then join the army on the north side again. To all Little Turtle 
proposed Blue Jacket vehemently objected, even calling Little 
Turtle a coward. Little Turtle in his reserved but concise way 
only replied: “Follow me!” 

Of the battle the next day we shall speak later. The plan 
of the fight for the next day was all arranged that night. Little 





Old Lucas County Court House at Maumee. 


Turtle was in command. One authority that we know of, 
among the older historians, says that Blue Jacket was in com- 
mand. Another says Brant was, but all others say Little Turtle 
was the Commander-in-Chief. 

Little Turtle accepted Wayne’s offer of peace after the bat- 
tle, and the Indians’ defeat. He was among the first. Wells’ 
knowledge of him, and confidence in him, and Wayne’s knowl- 
edge of Wells and his bravery and loyalty, were in Little Tur- 
tle’s favor, and his brave effort in the Battle of the Rapids, gave 
him credit with the Indians. In the part he took at the Treaty 
of Greenville, he was second to none. While he hesitatingly 
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made concessions to Wayne, yet he was slow to accede to the 
proposition to make the treaty ceding away to the Americans all 
the North West Territory, but finally consented, but wanted a 
lasting peace. Tarhe, The Crane, a great Wyandot chief, took 
the same position. Finally all the representatives of the tribes 
fell in line. Tecumseh, chief of the Shawnees, refused to sign 
the treaty, but other representatives of his tribe did sign. Te- 
cumseh fought valiantly at Fallen Timbers. . 

A careful study of the leading minds among the Indian 
chieftains, we find that there were none in real statesmanship 
superior to Little Turtle, and in clear discernment of the rela- 
tions of the Americans and Indians he stood foremost. 

Be it to the credit of the chiefs of this treaty that all who 
signed it never rescinded their action. Although when the war 
of 1812 was on, Little Turtle died, yet he had the desire to do 
service for the American Government. He was loyal to the last. 

Tarhe, the Wyandot chief, an old man more than seventy, 
at Gen. Harrison’s request, went at the head of his Wyandot 
warriors to see a part of the tribe in Canada to have them side 
with the Americans. 

Some of the younger chieftains of the treaty of 1795 took 
an active part for our country in the War of 1812. 

Mr. Mansfield, when a boy, 1798, saw Little Turtle at Cum- 
minsville, Cincinnati, he says: 

“One day a dark man with swarthy countenance, riding a 
very fine horse, dismounted at our house and went into my 
father’s office. I wanted to go in and see him, but for some rea- 
son I was not permitted. After some time I saw him come out 
and mount his horse and rapidly ride away. I was struck with 
the appearance of the man and said, who is that, Ma? She said 
it was Little Turtle, the Great Indian Chief.” 


Col. John Johnson, Indian Agent, in his personal recollec- 
tions published many years ago, says: “Little Turtle was a 
man of great wit, humor and vivacity, fond of the company of 
gentlemen, and delighted in good eating. This great chief died 
in 1812. He was buried with military honors by the troops of 
the United States. He used to entertain us with war stories 
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and adventures, and would laugh heartily with us at the recital 
of them.” 

. He said a Kentuckian, a prisoner of the Miamis for some 
years, had sought permission to accompany a raiding war party 
but was refused, but at last he gained the opportunity, and went 
in a company commanded by Little Turtle. Reaching the bor- 
der of a settlement in Kentucky, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing they stealthily approached a large hewed log house occupied 
by a number of Americans. All was quiet and the Indians were 
crawling on their hands and knees, and the Kentuckian, ahead 








Fort Miami on Maumee. 


of the rest, when he suddenly arose and shouting, “Indians! In- 
dians!”” ran into the house, while the Indians retreated. From 
that day on Little Turtle never trusted a white man in conflict 
with his own people. 

He was a generous and humane chief. Schoolcraft, the 
historian, says: “He was alike courageous and humane, pos- 
sessing great wisdom. There have been few individuals among 
the aborigines that have done so much to abolish the rites of 
human sacrifice. The grave of this noted warrior is shown to 
visitors near Ft. Wayne. It is frequently visited by Indians in 
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this part of the country, by whom his memory is cherished, with 
greatest respect and veneration. He was opposed to burning 
captives and did much to abolish the practice. After the peace 
of 1795 he devoted much of his time in trying to improve the 
condition of the Indians and encouraged them in efforts at civ- 
ilization. He went east, visiting Philadelphia and other cities, 
dressed in American costume. He met Volney in that city and 
with him had a long interview which is recorded. Among many 
things said by the French writer was, “Do you not think that 
the Indians descended from the Tartars?” Little Turtle re- 
plied: “Why not think the Tartars descended from the Indians ~ 
if they look so much alike?” 

Little Turtle had the honor of visiting the President Wash- 
ington, and never forgot the kindness shown him by “The Great 
Father.” 

While east, in Philadelphia, he met the great Kosciusko, the 
Polish patriot, who presented him with a brace of valuable pis- 
tols he had used in contests in Poland. They were prized highly 
by Little Turtle. 

It is said of Little Turtle that he never was intoxicated, 
and did all he could to keep his people from drink. He urged 
his Indians to avoid it and set them a good example. This can- 
not be said of Gen. Harmar, who on September 3rd, 1790, was 
remonstrated with by Secretary of War Knox, for drunkenness. 
His defeat may have been in some measure attributed to his 
drunkenness. ) 

Rum, alas, was sold to the Indians by Spaniards, French, 
Dutch, English and Americans, and many of the most cruel 
deeds were intensified by it, whether perpetrated by red or white 
men. The great wonder is that greater injury was not done by 
drunken backwoodsmen, and the Indians when under its influ- 
ence. 

The moderate use of liquors was thought right and impor- 
tant in the early American armies. Gen. Wayne in his journal 
complains bitterly of the small amounts of liquor sent to him 
to give as part of the daily rations. As an article of traffic there 
was no depreciation of its value. The loneliness of the sick or’ 
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wounded soldier was driven away by its use, so thought the 
commanders of that day. 

More battles were fought, more people were killed, more 
peace councils held in the Maumee Valley, from the time of the 
French occupancy up to 1795 than elsewhere in the great Cen- 
tral West and Northwest. The history of the Indian Councils 
held, and of the treaties signed, would make a large volume. 
And from 1783 on to the death of the “Father of his country,” 
it was his continual desire to protect and treat justly the Indians. 
To this end did Washington time and again instruct special 
agents sent to the Indians, and the Generals in command of the 
armies, not only to protect the border citizens, but urge them 
to seek the good will of the Indians. Especially did he, through 
Gen. Wayne, try to negotiate peace and secure a better under- 
standing with them. In this work the aid of the Chieftain Brant 
was sought, but declined, and after the defeat of the Indians at 
the Rapids Little Turtle was much in evidence as the friend of 
peace and fair adjustment of all difficulties without shedding of 
blood. 

During all this period the British were active sowing the 
seeds of discord among the tribes, and giving encouragement 
and sanction to the murderous attacks upon the American fron- 
tiersmen. 

After the great defeat in 1794 Tecumseh, entering into ma- 
ture manhood, and being the inveterate foe of the Americans, 
commenced an aggressive career, which only ended with his 
death at the Battle of the Thames in 1813. 

Sir John Johnson, the representative of the English in 
Canada, wanted the border wars to continue, so the emigrants of 
the colonies instead of going westward would go to Canada. 

All these efforts of the British and the Indians under their 
influence were contrary to the Treaty of Paris 1784. Generals 
Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne were under instructions from the 
President to exhaust all their resources in repeated endeavors 
for peace. 

In 1798 Washington employed Antoine Gamelin, of Vin- 
cennes, who was commissioned by Major John Hamptramck, to 
visit and conciliate the Indians of the Northwest, but he was un- 
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successful. He had hardly returned from his trip when word 
came that an American captive had been roasted and eaten by 
the Indians at the headwaters of the Maumee. Also that all the 
Indian Tribes had sent war parties to massacre the invaders of 
Indian territories, and even to attack settlements south and east 
of the Ohio. 

This threw a damper upon peace efforts, and the border 
whites under Generals Scott and Wilkinson, and others, paid the 
Indians back in their own coin. 

During this period Little Turtle was a recognized leader 
and adviser in war movements among the aborigines. After the 
Treaty of Greenville, border wars : 
ceased until Tecumseh and _ his 
brother undertook the formation of 
an Indian confederacy to drive the 
white men back. His plans em- 
braced a battle line of a thousand 
miles, extending from the Lakes of 
the North to the Gulf. It was 
largely a failure. The distance was 
too great and communication too 
slow. His brother, The Prophet, 
precipitated the war in 1811. Har- 
rison defeated him at Tippecanoe, 
Indiana. The influence of Little 
Turtle and other prominent chief- 
tains were against this war. They had not forgotten Wayne’s 
victory. ) 

We must not forget the fact that the Indian Tribes as such, 
were divided in their adherence to the whites. The largest num- 
ber were for peace, and were true to the American Government. 
These “friendly Indians” Harrison trusted and controlled dur- 
ing peace, before the war of 1812, and during the war, and after- 
wards. The others, who had been inspired: by Brant and Blue 
Jacket to hate the Americans, had a fitting successor in the brave 
ardent Tecumseh, who was idolized by his braves, petted and 
liberally paid by the English. Of him we need not write. His 
complete life has been written at different times and authors, 
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and fully portrayed by the historians of the last century and the 
present. In each battle in which he fought he holds in the his- 
torical records a more prominent place than any other Indian 
chieftain. The same is true as to the treaty councils in which he 
figured. He was an orator, and dressed up to the highest con- 
ception of the Indian thought of great magnificence; at times 
wearing the costume of an English Brigadier General. Nor did 
any white general of His Majesty’s army look more imposing. 
He was spectacular and yet great, a natural leader of men. 





ss 








View on Upper Maumee. 


Little Turtle, we think, was a greater chieftain than Te- 
cumseh. The latter was more imposing in appearance. Little 
Turtle was six feet high, but slender and muscular and not 
fleshy. 

Tecumseh evinced upon his countenance his emotions. Not 
so Little Turtle. He couid smile and yet feel angry. He was 
said to be cunning, but was simply a diplomat. He had com- 
plete control of himself at all times. He was able, fluent, earn- 
est, logical and consecutive in his speeches. 
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Tecumseh undertook establishing a confederacy of all the 
Indian tribes of the South, West, and North, and East of the 
Mississippi, but failed. . 

Little Turtle, aided by Blue Jacket and Buch-on-ge-ha-las, 
undertook to confederate the tribes of the Northwest Territory, 
and succeeded. 

Tecumseh never gained a great battle, but Little Turtle 
gained two complete victories over two great armies and their 
ablest generals. Back of these generals and armies was the 
great General Washington, and the great War Secretary Knox. 

The President was surprised at the defeat of his armies 
under Harmar and St. Clair. Both these generals were retired 
in turn after their defeat. They had proven themselves able 
and worthy in the War of the Revolution, and Washington had 
the utmost confidence in them. He did not know of Little Tur- 
tle and his ability. He called upon “Mad” Anthony Wayne to 
raise an army, and to well organize and equip it before he ven- 
tured into the Indian country. He told him not to underesti- 
mate the power of the Indians‘ now elated with victory, and to 
beware of surprises. He knew that the leaders of the western 
Indian army were crafty and had generalship. 

E. D. Mansfield, in his personal memoirs published in 1879, 
says: “The figure that stands out on the historical canvas in 
bold relief is Me-she-kun-nogh-qua, the Little Turtle Chief of 
the Miamis.” We could give other statements concerning his 
pre-eminence but space forbids. 

Little Turtle foresaw the victory of Wayne, but all the | 
chiefs, young and old, were against him. Tecumseh, although 
young, must have been of the opposing number. 

After defeat he was the first chieftain to surrender of his 
own mind and enter into an effort for a general peace confer- 
ence. He saw the only hope of the American Indian was the 
triumph of the American government. 

Tecumseh believed that ultimate victory would be with 
England. 

Little Turtle, in the vision of prophecy, saw the American 
Eagle soaring on this continent over the English Lion. He, 
like our great President, was first in peace, and first in war. He 

Vol. XVIII—9. 
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established a home, a permanent home, on the Maumee near Ft. 
Wayne, and there attempted a civilized life, planting a field and 
rearing domestic animals, but his wild Indian neighbors killed 
his animals and tried to make life unpleasant, yet in his retire- 
ment he was respected by Indians and white men, the English 
and French being among the number. 

Tecumseh delighted in war, and brave chieftain as he was, 
died in the front of the battle. 

It is said by only one writer we have consulted that Little 
Turtle had at the same time two wives, one about 50 and the 
other 18. This was about 1807. Let this be as it may, he was 
a heathen, and had not been the subject of missionary instruc- 
tion. The writer thinks the historian that made this statement 
was misinformed. Mr.- Wolcott had 
never heard of it. Little Turtle’s 
grand-daughter, now 98, says noth- 
ing about it. 

The money given him for ser- 
vices, and the large quantity of land, 
by Congress, made him comfortable. 
He had a good plain building fur- 
nished up to pioneer style, and a 
farm cultivated so that he had bread 
and meat. 

Mr. J. M. Wolcott is the last de- 
scendant of the great chieftain in 
the lower Maumee. It is claimed by 
Ci ein hi oe history of the Maumee Valley 

Turtle. that there are several people descend- 
ants of his about Ft. Wayne, other 
than the old lady, Kill-so-quah. 

Mr.’ Wolcott is married but has no children. He has been 
recently Mayor of Maumee City, and for several years Trustee 
of the Maumee Memorial Association, through which the grand 
granite monument now stands on old Fort Meigs, at an expense 
of $25,000, besides what was paid for thirty-five acres including 
the Fort. The monument and all the land was paid for by the 
State, excepting eight acres paid for by the Association. 
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Mr. Wolcott is satisfied that he, as a direct and legal heir, 
is entitled to a large tract of land near Ft. Wayne. Mr. Wol- 
cott has a Government Patent that was issued for the land, and 
upon record at Washington, discovered by his attorney, Hon. 
Gen. I. R. Sherwood, member of Congress from the Ninth Ohio 
District. The suit is pending and will no doubt, to a great ex- 
tent, be in favor of Mr. Wolcott. Gen. Sherwood also found 
an old affidavit given by Gen. John E. Hunt, who located in 
Maumee in 1815. He was a Major General and Commander at 
the time of his death, of the 18th Division of the Ohio militia. 
The writer knew Gen. Hunt, and he was an honest reliable 

man. The historical 

account he gives of 

Little Turtle and 

family he swore to 

before Mr. D. R. 

Austin, notary public, 

in and for the County 

of Lucas, the 29th 

day of October, 1870. 

It was witnessed by 

Victor Keen, clerk of 

the Court of Com- 

mon Pleas. Gen. 

Hunt was only about 

Home of Kil-so-quah. nine or ten years of 

age when he had 

knowledge of the things he swore to in 1870. We knew him in 
1870 and he was in his right mind then. 

In 1807 General Hunt resided in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, and 
during his residence became well acquainted with the celebrated 
Indian Chief, Little Turtle, of the Miami Tribe of Indians, 
whose name was Me-she-kun-nogh-quah. General Hunt, up to 
his death knew the living members of Little Turtle’s family. 
Little Turtle had an adopted son, William Wells, who was after- 
wards killed at the Indian massacre at Chicago in 1812. Wells 
married the daughter of Little Turtle, whose name was Wan- 
mau-ga-pith, or Sweet Breeze. 
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The following is the chronological table as given and sworn 
to by Gen. Hunt: 


Caprain WILLIAM WELLS (Wau-mau-goh-pith). 
Children : — 

Ann Wells, or Au-piz-a-quah 
Married Mr. Turner. 
Rebecca Wells, cr Tes-ma-soh-quh 
Married Hackley. 
Mary Wells, or Au-mau-quah-zah-quah 
Married Judge James Wolcott. 
William Wayne Wells, or Wau-me-mor-gah 
Who died August 1832, without marriage. 


Mary Wells and James Wolcott resided in Maumee City 
1828. Mary Wolcott died at Maumee 1843. Was well ac- 
quainted with her and her family during the time of her resi- 
dence here. 

By her husband she. had the following children, towit: 


Mary Ann Wolcott, 1848, married Smith Gilbert. 


Henry C. Wolcott. Dead since. 
Fredrick A. Wolcott. Killed in ‘Rebellion 1864. 
James M. Wolcott. Resides in Maumee City. Has no children. 


List of Smith Gilbert’s children living in Maumee in 1870: 


Fredrick E. Gilbert, 
Albert W. Gilbert, - 
Smith W. Gilbert. 


Captain William Wells did grand service as an Indian scout 
for Wayne in his campaigns and battles with the Indians. He 
was true to Wayne, as he had been to the Indians. After the 
battle he did much to induce the Indians to make peace with 
Wayne, and he was the friend of every Indian who was for 
peace. The high esteem in which he was held by Wayne was a 
great help to his father-in-law, Little Turtle, who had surren- 
dered. For the years between 1795 and 1812 he lived.a neigh- © 
bor of Little Turtle near Ft. Wayne. He was a sober, honest, 
loyal citizen, respected by the Americans and Indians. He had, 
about 1812, gone to Ft. Dearborn, Chicago. Mrs. Held, the 
wife of the Commandef at Ft. Dearborn at this time, was the 
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daughter of Col. Samuel Wells, brother of Captain William 
Wells. 

Col. Wells was in the American Army under Wayne. Cap- 
tain Held was in charge of Ft. Dearborn, where Chicago now 
stands. He was advised by a friendly chief, Win-ni-mac, to 
evacuate and go to Ft. Wayne. William Wells, with twelve 
men, had been sent to assist in the retreat. The head chief of 
the Pottawatomies, the tribe in that locality, was a bitter enemy 





of Captain Wells. His name was Black Bird. His coming ex- 
asperated him. Col. John Johnson says, that he had often 
spoken of Wells to him in the most bitter terms. Johnson had 
been agent there. On the 14th of August a council was held 
between the officers and chiefs, and agreed that the whole gar- 
rison with their arms and ammunition sufficient for the journey, 
and clothing, retire unmolested to Ft. Wayne, and the garrison 
and all it contained should be delivered up to the Indians. The 
night preceding the evacuation all the powder and whiskey were 
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thrown into the canal leading from the garrison to the Chicago 
river. The powder floated out and revealed the deception to 
the Indians. This exasperated them and brought matters to a 
crisis. The 15th of August the troops marched out to commence 
their journey, and had gone but a short distance when they were 
attacked by the Indians. Wells, seeing all was lost, and not 
wishing to fall into their hands, as he knew in that case a lin- 
gering and painful death awaited him, wetted powder and black- 
ened his face as a token of defiance, and commenced addressing 
the Indians in opprobrious and insulting language he could 
think of. His purpose was to have them dispatch him forth- 
with. His object was accomplished as they became so enraged 
with his taunts and jeers that one of them shot him off his 
horse, and immediately pouncing upon him cut his body open, 
took out his heart and ate it. Most of the troops were massa- 
cred. The commanding officer and wife were saved. Mrs. 
Held fought bravely, but was made prisoner with her husband. 

Another account states that the most of the women and 
children were murdered. Twelve little children sheltered in a 
wagon were tomahawked. It was said by historians that Te- 
cumseh had much to do with intensifying the hatred of the 
Pottawatomies against the garrison. : 

Little Turtle’s death was in his own home about the same 


time. 
kK ok * * kK 


There are other descendants of Little Turtle. One of these 
is a grand-daughter. Of her we learned in an article in the To- 
ledo Blade a year since, by H. L. Askew, Blade correspondent. 
We quote from this article the following in substance: 

Her name is Kil-so-quh. She is now 98 years of age. Her 
home is near Roanoke, Ind., 16 miles west on a few acres of the 
original reservation. Only a short time ago she posed for a 
photo at the request of the Blade reporter which is here repro- 
duced. She is the last of the full blooded Miamis. She was 
born in the month of May, 1810. Her birthplace was an island 
at the forks of the Wabash River just west of the present city 
of Huntington, Ind., and the tract is now known as Miami Park. 
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Her mother was one of the best Miami maidens. The land 
she lived on was given her by her mother, who received it from 
her father, a chief, Wak-shin-gah, who gave land in Ohio for it. 

In 1830 Kilsoquah became the bride of a Miami, John Owl, 
but he soon died, and a few years later the grand-daughter of 
the great chief married Anthony Revarre, a half-blood Indian 
who was known as Shoop-in-au-wah, or Thunder Storm. Re- 
varre died in 1849, and his remains are buried on the Reserva- 
tion. Here was an Indian burying ground, but all has been 
plowed over and the location of the graves lost. Her son, An- 
thony Revarre, is now fifty-nine years old, and has charge of the 
little farm, and provides well for his 
royal mother, Kill-so-quah. He 
speaks English well and has a com- 
mon English education. 

Her husband and she lived in a 
log house, but long ago it burned and 
was replaced by the little frame 
building now standing. 

Kill-so-quah a few years ago, 
after much entreaty, attended a pio- 
neer meeting at Ft. Wayne, and en- 
joyed it. Still later, going in an au- 
tomobile, she attended one at Co- 
lumbia City. She was carried to and 
fro in charge of a committee, her son 
enjoying her honors. It was a great treat on both occasions to 
the almost centenarian, the last full-blooded Indian of the North- 
west Territory living in the Wabash and Maumee Valleys; and 
no less a pleasure to the thousands who gazed upon her. 

She is a large fleshy woman and walks with difficulty. Ex- 
cepting the infirmities of age she has never been sick. She, like 
most Indians of the Valley, has been an immune to malaria. She 
lived close to Nature, and Nature has been a kind mother to her. 
Her knowledge of Christianity is limited, but she trusts in the 
Great Spirit. Living up to the best light received, she is look- 
ing for the “Happy Hunting Grounds” of her forefathers. 


KIL-so-QUAH. 
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LE BALM’S ADVENTURE AND LITTLE TURTLES FIRST BATTLE. 


In 1760 the English captured from the French Ft. Miami 
at the confluence of the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s rivers. The 
French had held it for fifty years. Three years afterwards 
Pontiac took it from the English and the Indians held the posi- 
tion for thirty years. During this period it was the scene of 
savage and barbarous government. The glory and power of 
the Miamis was unchecked until the advent of Wayne. 

In 1780 a Frenchman living at Vincennes, conceived the 
idea of the surprise and capture of Detroit, which was held by 
the English. Vincennes was then 
under American rule. Three years 
before the intrepid George Rogers 
Clark had captured this place from 
the British without firing a gun or 
shedding blood. No doubt this gave 
the thought to Le Balm, a wealthy 
Frenchman, of undertaking the sur- 
prise and capture of Detroit. His 
motive was plunder, but his pretext 
was to aid the Americans in their 
struggle for liberty. Le Balm quiet- 
ly enlisted a hundred men, mostly 

Awruony Bevan. Frenchmen. Two French traders 

took stock in the enterprise furnish- 
ing the sinews of war, money, arms and ammunition. 

It was a freebooting expedition without the knowledge or 
sanction of the governor of Vincennes. Starting on their jour- 
ney these men planned for the capture, first of Ft. Miami. This 
they did. No resistance was made by the Indians and French 
and English traders, as all were taken by surprise. The victors 
tarried but for a day, and went away only a few miles distant. 
The French traders were not in favor of pursuing, but a few 
young Miamis with Little Turtle, not yet a chief, by the unani- 
mous voice of the young braves, was put in command. In turn, 
after few nights, Le Balm and his party were taken by sur- 
prise by the Miamis, who killed the majority, the others taking 
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flight. The particulars of this expedition of Le Balm and the 
attack of Little Turtle’s band, if known, it would to the lovers 
of heroic adventure be interesting. 


HARMAR’S CAMPAIGN. 


Flowing onward swift and free, 
Through tangled forest gloom, 

Many sought and found in thee 

Sweet rest midst lillies bloom. 

O calm, O gentle moving stream, 

O fair Miami of the Lake, 

Is human kindness all.a dream? 

Is there no balm for hearts that ache? 


The most important events connected with the history of the 
West, from 1790 to 1795, were the Indian wars. The Indians, 
in their depredations after the close of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, were not alone prompted by a desire to shed blood, but to 
prevent the settlement of what they claimed to be their lands,’ 
They had sold only to the F rench small tracts about their trad-. 
ing posts, so that in the treaty between the English and French 
in 1763, in Paris, the latter only transferred to the English these! 
tracts about Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, etc. Then followed: 
Pontiac’s war and defeat. Then the grant by the Iroquois: at, 
Ft. Stanwix in;1768 of the land south of the Ohio, and even 
this deal was npt respected by the Indians, who. continued . to 
hunt in the Ohio country. Then came Dunmore’s war in 1774, 
without any transfer of land to the whites, when at the close of 
the Revolution in 1783 the British could turn over to the United 
States only the small grants.about the forts and the land south 
of the Ohio. 

In justice the Indians were te owners of the Northwest 
Territory. As to the Miamis, Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots 
and tribes still.further- north and west, England transferred 
nothing, not having owned it. 

In-October, 1784, the United States held a nll with the 
Iroquois at Fort Stanwix, and secured from them the title to all 
their claims in western lands. 

Then came a treaty with the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa 
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and Ottawa Nations, but the council of sixteen tribes, 1793, of 
the Northwestern Indians objected to this treaty, and that of 
Fort Stanwix in 1784 as having been brought about by intimi- 
dation. This was the last general Indian council before 1795. 
The Miamis, Chippewas, Ottawas, Kickapoos, Weas, Pinke- 
shaws, Pottawatomies, Kaskaskias, and Eel River Indians, 
claimed they had not been through their head chiefs bound by 
treaties and councils. The Miamis, with their leaders, Little 
Turtle and Le Gris, were at the head of this sentiment. 
Washington in 1790 hesitated about offensive war on these 


Old Fort Defiance. 


tribes until all peaceful means were exhausted. After this re- 
peated efforts were made for peace with these tribes, but with- 
out avail. There were those who thought it unwise not to make 
a persevering effort with the Indians and secure a final adjust- 
ment. 

The government decided upon immediate aggressive move- 
ments. To delay was only to encourage the Indians in their 
obstinancy, and the British in their unscrupulous work of feed- 
ing, clothing, and equipping the Indians for the depredatory in- 
cursions against Americans. 

The first army in this Indian war, organized by the general 
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government, was placed under Major General Josiah Harmar. 
In the Revolutionary struggle he had as a Colonel distinguished 
himself. At this time he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States forces. 

The army of invasion under his command was composed of 
320 Regulars from Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 1,133 
drafted men from Pennsylvania and Kentucky. A company of 
artillery with three brass cannons. Majors Wyily and Doughty 
had charge of the Regulars; Col. Hardin, of Kentucky, the Mili- 
tia, with Cols. Trotter and Paul, and Majors Hall and McMil- 
len as subordinate commanders. 

December 29th, 1789, he arrived at Cincinnati. For several 
months previous he had been at the mouth of the Muskingum 
waiting for the militia and supplies from the upper country, 
and the completion of Fort Washington. He continued his 
preparations until the 30th of December, 1790. No doubt the 
Indians were aware of his plans and movements. 

Harmar’s arrangements were all made and he started that 
day with the Regulars, the Militia under Col. Hardin having 
started a few days before. His general course was to the North- 
west by slow marching. The third day the Militia were over- 
taken and passed. It would be interesting to give an account of 
the daily march, but space forbids. 

October 11th the army passed an old French trading post 
called Twigtwees, or Miamis. The next day passed Loramie’s 
Creek and across to the head waters of the Auglaize. Keeping 
on to the northwest without seeing the enemy, on the 14th day 
of October Col. Hardin was detached with one company of 
Regulars and six hundred of the Militia in advance, being 
charged with the destruction of towns at the forks of the Mau- 
mee. They found the towns deserted, and the best one burned. 
At this Maumee village the main body arrived in two days. The 
Indians had seven villages. 

The 17th of October, search was made and there was found 
a large quantity of corn buried. The army burned all the houses 
in all the villages and destroyed at least 20,000 bushels of corn. 

On the 18th search was made for the Indians. Col. Har- 
din’s detachment was given this work. He met the Indians in 
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good position, and after a brief fight the Militia fled. The 
enemy pursued. One sergeant and twenty-one regulars were 
killed. There were in a brief time one hundred Americans killed 
and many wounded. 

Harmar’s other forces had commenced a retreat, but hear- 
ing of a body of Indians at one of the burned towns, Harmar 
sent Col. Hardin with a strong force to meet them. An en- 








gagement ensued. The Indians fought with desperation, rush- 
ing on the whites in a hand to hand encounter. During this 
time, Indian sharpshooters were picking off the officers. Ma- 
jors Fountain and Wyily fell, the former with eighteen bullets. 
Fifty-one of the regulars shared the same fate. There was a 
total of one hundred and eighty killed and wounded that day. 
The officers and troops were brave, but they lacked generalship. 
The army should have kept together. There was abundant evi- 
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dence of these things with the enemy having plenty of arms and 
ammunition, good generalship and intense patriotism. Gen. 
Harmar felt the defeat. He retired to private life and died in 
obscurity in 1803. 

This defeat showed the government that a stronger force 
was needed, and the best commanding general. Little Turtle 
commanded the Indians, and had the distinguished Blue Jacket 
the first in command under him. 

Harmar’s defeat caused sorrow throughout the States. It 
was a great source of grief to the President and Congress. 

Washington’s idea of a string of military posts was to be 
carried out, and first of all, the key to the whole situation must 
be won by establishing a post where Fort Wayne after this time 
was built. 

St. Clair was appointed Major General and in person had 
chief command of the frontier forces. Of course he acted un- 
der the general direction of President Washington, as did Har- 
mar before and Gen. Wayne after the defeat of St. Clair. 


ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT. 


Orators, with each passing year 

Have made the multitudes to hear 

The glorious valor of thy dead, 

Patriots who for-their hearth stone bled. 


Washington was authorized by Congress to raise an army 
of three thousand men. 

The command was given to St. Clair. This number was 
needed. The Indians were elated after the defeat of General 
Harmar. Little Turtle had the aid and counsel of Blue Jacket 
and 'Buck-on-ge-ha-las, Chief of the Delawares. The warriors 
were informed of St. Clair’s army and approach, and were pre- 
paring for the fray. Washington had learned of Little Turtle’s 
ability when he cautioned St. Clair to beware of surprises. He 
urged this. No doubt he remembered Braddock’s defeat. 

One object of St. Clair’s expedition was to establish a 
strong fort at the junction of the St. Mary and St. Joseph Riv- 
ers, and he wanted to strike a blow at the Indians they would 
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not soon forget. St. Clair’s army built Fort Washington at 
Cincirmati, Ohio, Sept. 6th, 1791, advanced twenty miles and 
built Fort Hamilton on the east bank of the Great Miami. This 
fort was to be headquarters for supplies. 

All the spring and summer he had been drilling and equip- 
ping his army. While what were offered as reasons for his de- 
feat, such as raw soldiers poorly equipped, poor ammunition and 
poor arms, when we remember how much time and money was 
used to prepare for the battle, lose much of their weight. St. 
Clair was out-generaled. He had two thousand four hundred 
men, and had this army been kept together, duly picketed by 

- experienced scouts; had he not di- 
vided his army on the eve of battle; 
had he thrown up breastworks bullet 
proof; had Gen. Butler reported the 
vicinity of the Indians the night be- 
fore, the defeat might have been 
averted. 

Little Turtle, as the details of 
the battle show, had the plan of at- 
tack well arranged, and carried it out 
to perfection. St. Clair’s army was 
panic stricken. At dawn the Indians 
began the attack with deadly volleys 
and frightful yells, which, by their 
nearness and numbers were terrific. 
St. Clair, though sick, rallied his forces and again and again 
drove the enemy back, but the Indians returned as fierce as ever. 
In the meantime, sheltered behind and in trees, the sharpshooters 
picked off the officers and artillerymen. St. Clair was brave; 
four horses were shot under him. For three hours the battle 
raged, when a retreat was ordered. An opening was made in 
the Indian lines by Col. Drake and a company of the best men. 
Through this the army retreated, St. Clair on a pack-horse. The 
Indians only followed a short distance and returned to the bat- 
tlefield to secure part of the booty. 

The rout continued until the army reached Fort Jefferson, 
forty miles distant. Nearly seven hundred were dead, thirty of 
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these were women, and three hundred wounded lay on the field. 
Among the prominent officers killed were General Richard But- 
ler, Major Ferguson, Colonel Oldham, Major Clark and Major 
Hart. Among the wounded were Colonel Sargeant and Lieut. 
Col. Gibson, Major Thomas Butler and Viscount Malartie, aide- 
de-camp of St. Clair. 

The Indian loss is reported one hundred and fifty killed and 
a few wounded. The probability is the Indians had two thou- 
sand or more engaged, while the Americans had not more than 
fifteen hundred. A thousand troops had been sent back. This, 
no doubt, Little Turtle knew, and improved his opportunity to 
overcome the invading army. 

The whole land mourned. It was an awful defeat! The 
exposed backwoods- 
men along the border 
had greater dread 
than ever. Emigra- 
tion by land and wa- 
ter ceased. Many peo- 
ple fled eastward, 
leaving their homes. 
Washington at first 
news was in a rage. 
“Why didn’t St. Clair 

Bridge on site of Roche de Boeuf. take my advice and 

avoid a surprise,” he 
said. After a while he said, “I will wait and hear it all.” 

St. Clair was tried, and exonerated from all blame. 

The Indians were arrogant, and the British of Canada were 
happy. The Indians increased their depredations in 1792 and 
1793. They knew the war was not ended, for they would not 
submit to the terms of the Americans. 

Had it been known to Congress and the people what St. 
Clair had to meet in the Wilderness far away from supplies; and 
the opposition of Gen. Butler next in command; the inferiority 
in numbers and arms of his army; the insubordination of drafted 
men, and especially that he had to meet the greatest army of In- 
dians ever assembled, under the command of the great Little 
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Turtle, and his staff—an army fully equipped with English 
arms, there would have been more sympathy for St. Clair. The 
government let this hero of liberty, who gave his time, talent 
and fortune to the Republic, live in a log cabin in Alleghany 
mountains on the summit of Chestnut Ridge, live forsaken until 
a short time before he died in 1818, when Congress gave him a 
pension of $60 per month and $2,000 for back pay. 


GENERAL WAYNE’S CAMPAIGN. 


O deep and wide and rapid river, 

O rough and dark and icy stream, 

Who filled with death the red man’s quiver? 
Who bade his deadly arrow gleam? 

Thy face has known a crimson blush, 

Thy spray a bloody rain, 

Thy waves have heaved with death’s mad rush, 
Thy depths been gorged with slain. 


November, 1793, the Indians made a raid south of Fort 
Jefferson, and meeting a company of Kentuckians, killed six and 


GEN. 


WAYNE. 


wounded more. This occurred near 
Fort St. Clair in the vicinity of the 
town of Eaton. Little Turtle was in 
command. This was a convincing 
object lesson to Wayne, and he in- 
creased his efforts for a decisive con- 
flict. 

The autumn of this year Wayne 
brought his army to Fort Greenville, 
where it was drilled:and fully pre- 
pared for the campaign of 1794. 
The 28th of July of this year the 
army commenced its march for the 
Maumee River. The Indian spies 
were on the alert, and called Wayne 


when reporting to Little Turtle, the “Black Snake,” and “Wild 
Wind,” suggestive of his impetuosity and tact. 

August Ist the army crossed the level of Ohio and was mov- 
ing as rapidly as possible toward the Indian villages. It made a 
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halt of a few days on the site of old Fort Loramie. Then pro- 
ceeding northward came to the scene of St. Clair’s defeat, where 
a fort was at once built, armed and furnished, and named Fort 
Recovery. Then northeast to Girty’s town, St. Marys; thence 
up that stream as if intending to surprise the Miami villages. 
Then crossing, turned back toward the east, then proceeded 
across the Auglaize and thence down to the junction with the 
Maumee. 

This devious route deceived the Indians, but not entirely, 
for they had no time to gather the golden corn from many miles 
of fields skirting the Auglaize. A stockade at the confluence of 
the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers was erected and called Fort 
Defiance. 

At this time Anthony Wayne offered to the Indians “over- 
tures ‘of ‘peace, as they have everything that is dear and inter- 
esting’ at stake, I have reason to expect that they will listen 
to the proposition in the enclosed copy of the address, dispatched 
yesterday by a special flag which I sent under circumstances that 
will ensure the safe return of the bearer, and which may eventu- 
ally spare the effusion of much blood. But if war be their 
choice that blood be on their own heads. America shall no 
longer be insulted with impunity. ° To an‘all-powerful and just 
God I therefore commit myself and gallant army.” 

The bearer returned with the message that “if Wayne would 
wait ten days at (Grand Glaze) Defiance, the Indians would 
decide for peace or war.” 

Wayne would wait no longer. On the 2oth day of August 
the army moved down the north bank, leaving in a small Fort 
Deposit all extra baggage. 

In reporting the engagement General Wayne says: 

“Tt is with infinite pleasure that I announce to you the bril- 
liant success of the Federal Army under my command in a gen- 
eral action with the combined forces of the hostile Indians, and 
a considerable number of volunteers and militia of Detroit, on 
the 2oth inst., on the banks of the Miami in the vicinity of the 
British post and garrison at the foot of the Rapids.” 

This is the sum of the whole battle. Only. one thousand 
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two hundred Americans were in the battle, while there were two 
thousand Indians. 

The Delawares had 500 warriors in the battle; 200 Miamis; 
300 Shawnees; 250 Tewas; 300 Wyandots; 200 militia from 
Fort Miami, and other Indians of weaker tribes. Fort Miami 
after the defeat kept its gates closed against the Indians. This 
fact led the Indians to see they had nothing to hope for from 
the English and led to the treaty of Greenville. 

The Indian loss was heavy. There were twelve leading 
Wyandot chiefs in the battle, and eleven of them were killed. 
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Turkey Foot Rock—Original Site. 


Many leading war chiefs would not retire or surrender, and 
hence died in the fight. Turkey. Foot, a brave chief, fell 
wounded, near a great bowlder at the northeast end of the bat- 
tlefield. On this bowlder are engraved turket feet, and it is 
said before the warrior died he engraved the first one. “Tur- 
key Foot Rock,” as it is called, remains in place to this day. 

This battle was an object lesson to the Indians of the im- 
possibility of coping with the American Government and stop- 
ping the incoming of the white people. They realized that their 
only hope was in submission. 
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General Wayne and most of his army remained on the bat- 
tlefield several days. At the close of the engagement he recon- 
noitered Fort Miami. He had it in mind to attack the fort, but 
prudence prevailed. A brisk correspondence occurred between 
the commander, Capt. Campbell, of the British Army and Gen- 
eral Wayne. Wayne suggested the propriety of his getting on 
British territory to the nearest British post. Campbell replied 
he would await the orders of his superiors. Wayne sent out 
his cavalry and burned the Indian villages, and then repaired to 
Fort Defiance, which he strengthened. 

Wonderful results followed the defeat of the Indians by 
Wayne’s army. These we may not more fully describe as all 
are well known. The principal one was the abiding friendship 
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of the majority of the Indians of the Northwest Territory. Also 
the adjustment of territorial lines and the opening of the west 
and northwest to civilization. 

Monuments should be erected to commemorate the battle- 
fields in Ohio of Gen. Anthony Wayne and his brave officers and 
men, and second Little Turtle and brave Blue Jacket and their 
associated chiefs. We are as a nation under obligation to these 
noble Generals Washington, Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne, and 
their coadjutors for their great: patriotic efforts, even after they 
had passed the meridian of human life; — for the extended es- 
tablishment of a free government, giving security to homes, and 
happiness to all the people. May the time soon come when 
rising in marble above each battlefield of Ohio. these monuments 
shall arise to remind the generations yet to come of the heroism 
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of our pioneer fathers! And why not to the great Ohio Indians. 
We only have one such monument, that to Leatherlips. While 
the exact spots of the resting places of the great red men are not 
known, why not erect monuments for Tarhe of the Wyandots, 
Pontiac of the Ottawas, Logan of the Mingoes, Tecumseh, Black 


Hoof, and Blue Jacket of the Shawnees, and Little Turtle of 
the Miamis? 











GENERAL BENJAMIN RUSH COWEN. 


W. H. MACKOY, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, CINCINNATI. 


The death of General Benjamin Rush Cowen, January 29, 
1908, at his home in Cincinnati, removed one, who, during the 
eventful and critical period 
beginning with the nomina- 
tion of General Fremont for 
the Presidency in 1856 and 
ending with the inaugura- 
tion of President Hayes in 
1877, was a prominent actor 
in the affairs of his party, his 
state and the United States, 
and whose public services 
entitle him to high rank 
among the patriotic and dis- 
tinguished men who have 
given fame to Ohio. 

He was born August 
15, 1831, at Moorfield in 
Harrison County, Ohio, a 

BENJAMIN R. CowEN. county that has the honor of 
having been the birthplace 

of General George A. Custer, the home of John A. Bing- 
ham and the scene of the early legal practice of Edwin M. 
Stanton, and the character of whose sturdy population must 
have exerted a formative influence upon young Cowen during 
his boyhood years, as the beauty of its landscapes must have 
quickened his imagination and aided in the development of the 
faculty, which he possessed to an unusual degree in his mature 
years, of expressing his thoughts in a pleasing and forceful style. 

To those who knew General Cowen personally in his later 
life, but who knew nothing of his forbears, it would not have 
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been necessary to state that he came of honorable lineage. His 
handsome and expressive face and features, the quiet determina- 
tion which he manifested in the conduct of important affairs, his 
gracious manners, and his well modulated voice, all indicated 
that generations strongly endowed intellectually and physically, 
had handed down to him their best qualities of mind and per- 
son. The evidence afforded by his appearance, his manners 
and his speech was borne out by the facts. His ancestors were 
among the early settlers of the colonies of Plymouth and of 
Massachusetts Bay. Ebenezer, Sprague, his great-grandfather, 
was a member of the Rhode Island General Assembly prior to 
the year 1779. Joseph Cowen, his grandfather, served in the 
Revolutionary War, and, in 1790, removed from Rhode Island 
to New York, settling first in Saratoga County and then in 
Washington County. Esek Cowen, one of Joseph Cowen’s sons, 
was a Reporter of the Supreme Court of New York from 1823 
to 1828 when he was appointed Circuit Judge for the Fourth 
Circuit, and, in 1835 or 1836, an associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. He was self-educated but he became an able law- 
yer and had the reputation of being one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the state. 

Benjamin Sprague Cowen, father of General Cowen, re- 
moved to Ohio and settled first in Harrison County. He was 
a soldier of the war of 1812; afterwards practiced medicine for 
a time; then read law, and, when-admitted to the bar, removed 
while General Cowen was in his early boyhood, to St. Clairsville 
in Belmont County, where he engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession, and gave a portion of his time to the conduct of a 
weekly newspaper, the Belmont Chronicle, in which he acquired 
an interest. He was a Representative from Ohio in the Twenty- 
seventh Congress (1841-43); a member of the Ohio House of 
Representatives during the years 1846-1847, and, from the years 
1848 to 1852, presiding Judge of the Common Pleas Court of 
his District. 

It was in the classical academy in St. Clairsville, which his 
father had assisted in establishing, that young Cowen was edu- 
cated. Then, entering the office of the Belmont Chronicle, he 
learned the art of typesetting, and, before he had attained his 
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majority, became the sole owner and editor of the paper. While 
he was engaged in managing and editing the newspaper, he read 
medicine, taking a full course, but never practiced. 

His connection with the newspaper introduced him to po- 
litical life, and, in 1856, as an alternate, he attended the National 
Convention of the Republican party in Philadelphia which nomi- 
nated General Fremont for the Presidency. During the session 
of the Convention, he acted as one of its assistant clerks al 
though his name as such does not appear on the records of the 
Convention. 

He disposed of his interest in the Belmont Chronicle in 
1858, and, for a time, engaged in the real estate business in Bel- 
laire. At the commencement of the Fifty-fourth General As- 
sembly of Ohio, he was chosen Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and served as such during the session of 1860 
and the adjourned session of 1861. 

Whitelaw Reid, in his Work, “Ohio in the War,’ makes 
the following mention in regard to the military services of Gen- 
eral Cowen: “His first military appointment was that of En- 
gineer in Chief, with the rank of Colonel, on Governor Denni- 
son’s Staff. This post he resigned upon the fall-of Fort Sum- 
ter, and enlisted as a private in Captain Wallace’s Company, in 
the Fifteenth Ohio. He did not, however, sever his connection 
with the Legislature, which was then in session, until its ad- 
journment, when he joined his regiment at Zanesville. He was 
commissioned First Lieutenant May 24th, and assigned to duty 
as Assistant Commissary of Subsistence. In .the summer of 
1861 he received the appointment of Additional Paymaster, dat- 
ing from June 1. He served at Washington and in West Vir- 
ginia in that capacity. He also served at the same time as Pay 
Agent for Ohio, in forwarding soldiers’ pay to their friends at 
home. 

“In December, 1863, he was ordered to New Orleans, as 
chief paymaster of the Department of the Gulf; but, before 
leaving for that post, he was tendered the position of Adjutant 
General of Ohio, by Governor Brough. He accepted this, and 
having obtained leave of absence with suspension of pay and 
allowances, he entered upon his new duties in January, 1864.” 
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As Adjutant General he rendered meritorious services in 
bringing into the field Ohio’s quota of the One Hundred Day 
Men. In less than two weeks after the acceptance by the War 
Department of the offer of the One Hundred Day Men, he 
brought together, at the appointed place of rendezvous, over 
thirty-six thousand members of the National Guard of Ohio 
who were organized, mustered, clothed, armed, equipped and 
turned over to the U. S. authorities for transportation. 

For the important work performed by him in this regard 
he received the thanks of the War Department, and it was upon 
this account that, March 13, 1865, he received the successive 
appointments of brevet Lieutenant Colonel, brevet Colonel and 
brevet Brigadier General. Governor Cox retained him in the 
position of Adjutant General. 

In the fall of 1861, while he was with the army of the 
Potomac, he was nominated and elected Secretary of State of 
Ohio upon the ticket with Governor Tod, and, under leave of 
absence, served for a few months, in that capacity, and then re- 
signed and returned to his duties in the army. 

In the Republican State Convention of 1867, he was a can- 
didate for nomination as Governor but was defeated by Gen- 
eral Rutherford B. Hayes by ten votes. 

From 1866 to 1876 he was a member of the National Re- 
publican Executive Committee and in 1868, was a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention of that year. 

After the close of his term as Adjutant General he re- 
moved to and engaged in business in Cincinnati, and, while there, 
in the fall of 1869, President Grant sent him to the Pacific Coast 
to investigate irregularities in the Revenue service in which men 
politically prominent were implicated. This mission occupied 
several months of his time. 

In the spring of 1871, he was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, a position that he continued to hold for 
nearly six years, during a portion of which time in consequence 
of the feeble health of Secretary Delano, he was the Acting 
Secretary. 

While connected with the administration of President 
Grant, he was frequently selected to execute special commis- 
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sions which required tact, good judgment, ability to deal with 
conditions hostile to the Government and the faculty of observ- 
ing closely and reporting accurately. 

One of these commissions took him, in 1872, to the Upper 
Missouri Valley and the Yellowstone Country. The only in- 
structions given to him by President Grant on this occasion were, 
“To amuse Sitting Bull while the Northern Pacific R. R. engi- 
neers make their reconnoisance up the Yellowstone River.” 


He was sent by President Grant in 1873 to Northern Cali- 
fornia toremove the Modoc and other Indians from Round Val- 
ley reservation, and to survey a new reservation and establish 
them upon it. The instructions of Grant to Cowen at that time, 
were the briefest possible. 

In 1874, he was directed by President Grant to visit New 
Orleans with Admiral Rodgers of the Navy, during White 
League troubles in Louisiana, which culminated in September 
of that year in a bloody encounter in front of the Custom House 
in which one hundred negroes of General Longstreet’s militia 
were shot down. The instructions to General Cowen were “To 
go secretly and find out who was to blame.” 


The following year, he was sent by President Grant to 
Utah, where Judge Kean had confined Brigham Young in the 
territorial penitentiary for a contempt of court in refusing to 
pay alimony to one of his wives, pending a suit for divorce. 
The action of Judge Kean had aroused the passions of the com- 
munity and the instructions to Cowen were, “To see what’s the 
matter with the Mormons.” 

It was upon the occasion of one of his trips as a Special 
Commissioner that he was with the Hayden expedition during a 
part of the official exploration of the Yellowstone Valley. After 
his return from that trip, he aided materially in securing the 
passage of the law setting aside the Yellowstone Valley as a 
National Park. 

All matters relating to the Park were referred to him by 
Secretary Delano. The first superintendent of the Park, N. P. 
Lanford, in his book on the “Discovery of Yellowstone Park,” 
pays high tribute to him for his efforts to promote the park and 
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says that the firmness of Assistant Secretary Cowen, in his ac- 
tion against landgrabbers, saved the park to the country. 

Following his resignation as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior until July 1, 1882, he was engaged in business first at Bel- 
laire and later at Cincinnati, and from the last mentioned date 
until November 26, 1884, he was the Editor of the Ohio State 
Journal at Columbus, an occupation more congenial to his tastes 
than any other. 

From the termination of his connection with the Ohio State 
Journal in 1884 until his death, a period of nearly twenty-four 
years, he was the Clerk of the United States Circuit and District 
Courts for the Southern District of Ohio, and made his home in 
the city of Cincinnati. 

During his incumbency of the clerk’s office he was frequent- 
ly appointed by the presiding Judge of the Circuit Court as 
referee or master in important cases in which it was necessary to 
unravel intricate conditions of fact, to settle complicated ac- 
counts and to make clear and correct findings. 

Soon after General Cowen took up his residence in Cincin- 
nati and entered upon the performance of his duties as Clerk of 
the Circuit and District Courts he became a member of the Lit- 
erary Club of Cincinnati and of several patriotic societies. 

As a member of these societies he found compensation in 
some measure for the lost occupation of editor as he was fre- 
quently appointed to write and read papers for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of his fellow merhbers. 

His experience in life had been wide, his connection with 
the stirring events of the civil war and of the exciting years 
immediately preceding and following it, had been intimate, and 
he had known personally a large proportion of the men who 
were prominent in public life during that period. 

His memory was very retentive and he had, therefore, a 
large mass of material to draw from in the preparation of the 
papers which he wrote, and which he read in a voice that gave 
pleasure to those who had the privilege of listening to him. 

His literary efforts were not confined to the Clubs of which 
he was a member but he was frequently invited to make ad- 
dresses upon public occasions. One of those occasions was the 
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dedication of the Lincoln statue in Avondale, December 23, 1902, 
and his speech then was one of the best examples of a field in 
which he excelled. 

Another occasion was the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
State Bar Association at Winchester, Kentucky, in the latter 
part of June, 1906, when, as the invited guest of the Associa- 
tion, he delivered an admirable address on the Life and Public 
Services of Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite. 

The modesty of General Cowen prevented the publication 
during his life time of any of the numerous essays and addresses 
which he wrote and read or delivered. 

A limited edition of one only has been published since his 
death, entitled, “Abraham Lincoln, An Appreciation.” 

His finished sketches of eminent men, all of whom he knew 
more or less intimately, are eleven in number. 

Among them are recollections of President Grant, Chief 
Justices Chase and Waite, and Governors Thomas Corwin, Wil- 
son Shannon, John Brough and Charles Anderson. 

His memorandum book shows the names of nineteen other 
prominent men, sketches of whom he had intended to add to 
those which he had completed, with a view to publication under 
the title of, “Some Men I Have Known.” 

A short introductory note written by him and preceding one 
of his sketches, indicates their character as well as the modesty 
of the author. It reads: “This paper and others of similar 
character which I have inflicted on the Club from time to time 
are not intended in any sense as a history of the men nor of the 
periods in which they flourished. I have neither the time nor 
the fitness to write an acceptable history of anything. What I 
have written in this and other papers is merely some personal 
recollections derived from my acquaintance with the men named 
which may or may not throw a sidelight on characters who have 
been instrumental in making our history.” 

The title of a few of the interesting papers written by him, 
other than his sketches of eminent men, are, “The Launching of 
the Greenbacks,” “The One Hundred Day Men,” “The Battle 
of Monocacy,” “The Beginning of the End of Mormonism,” and 
“Three Months in the Rockies.” 
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The narrative style of General Cowen as manifested in the 
papers which he has left behind him is as attractive as that of 
either John Fiske or Francis Parkman and all of his sketches 
have a historical value which should lead to their publication in 
book form. 

In social life he was a most charming companion. His 
sympathies were broad, his interest in humanity was keen, his 
judgment was good, he observed closely and was tolerant in his 
opinions. 

He had attained a ripe age at the time of his death but his 
mental faculties remained unimpaired until shortly before his 
dissolution. 

He left to survive him his widow, whose maiden name was 
Ellen Thoburn, and three sons, James L., Benjamin Sprague 
and Sidney J. Cowen. 





DAVID ZEISBERGER CENTENNIAL. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1908. 


E. O. RANDALL, 


As the result of the plans of a committee appointed, several 
weeks previous to the event, by the Trustees of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical So- 

ciety, a celebration was held com- 

memorating the Centennial Anniver- 

sary of the death of David Zeisber- 

ger, which occurred November 17, 

1808, at Goshen, Tuscarawas 

County, Ohio. The day selected for 

the celebration was Friday, Novem- 

ber 20th, (1908). It proved a most 

successful occasion in every respect. 

The weather was propitious, bright, 

crisp and cheery. The program was 

opened at the little burg of Sharon, 

some two miles from Goshen, and 

Davi Zurssescen. about six miles from Gnadenhutten. 
The day’s commemorative services 

began at the Sharon Moravian Church at ten o’clock. The peo- 
ple, not only of the Sharon community, but from the neighboring 
towns for a radius of many miles had gathered to participate in 
‘the exercises and a large company of interested guests filled the 
beautiful church recently renovated. The teachers and pupils of 
the Tuscarawas high and grammar schools attended in a body, 
occupying the front seats in the church. Professor G. Frederick 
Wright, President of the Ohio State Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Society presided. After the opening hymn, “Come, let us 
join our friends above,” Rev. C. Weber, of the Moravian Church 
in Canal Dover, led in the responsive “Te Deum Laudamus,” and 
Rev. Walter V. Moses, of the Uhrichsville Moravian Church, read 
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the Scripture lessons. The choir of the Gnadenhutten Moravian 
Church sang the classic anthem, “The Heavens are Telling,” with 
fine effect. Rev. Jos. E. Weinland, the Sharon pastor, then spoke 
warm words of welcome, to which President Wright made fitting 
response. After another hymn, “Jesus makes my heart rejoice,” 
the historical address on “David Zeisberger’” was delivered by 
Rev. Wm. H. Rice, D. D., pastor of the John Heckewelder Me- 
morial Moravian Church of Gnadenhutten. Rev. Mr. Rice is a 
lineal descendant of John Heckewelder for many years the com- 
panion and co-worker of David Zeisberger. Dr. Rice’s address, 
therefore, comprised not only an intensely interesting resume of 
the life and services of Zeisberger but had in it also the flavor of 
personal sympathy and historic kinship. We print on a later 
page a summary of Dr. Rice’s address which was delivered 
entirely without notes owing to his great familiarity with the 
subject. His little book entitled “David Zeisberger and his 
Brown Brethren” is a classic and one of the leading authorities 
upon the life and character of the great Moravian Missionary. 
Mr. Rice’s address held the close attention of old and young in the 
* audience to the end. Short and informal addresses were made 
by Prof. Archer Butler Hulbert, of Marietta College, author of the 
“Historic Highways” and many valuable volumes on Ohio and 
American History, and Mr. E. O. Randall, Secretary of the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society. Prof. Hulbert spoke on 
the great courage, fortitude and perseverance displayed by the 
Moravian Missionaries in their efforts to reach the Ohio country 
and of the incomparable deprivations which they endured during 
their missionary service. Mr. Randall spoke briefly of the 
Christian influence exerted upon the Ohio Indians by Zeisberger 
and his companions and dwelt upon the treatment of the Indians 
by the white race in the pioneer days, and the efforts employed 
by the United States government today to make some sort of 
restitution for the old injustices in the present national efforts to 
care for and elevate the remnants of the Indian tribes now on the 
Western reservations. 
The services in the Sharon church were very impressive and 
served to deepen the interest in the day and in the man whose life 
and labors were thus commemorated. During the noon recess 
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the people present were served with an elegant dinner by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Moravian Church in the spacious base- 
ment of the Sharon church. The noonday repast completed, the 
assembly proceeded to the Goshen Cemetery, some two miles dis- 
tant on the road to New Philadelphia. The present Goshen con- 
sists of but half a dozen houses, one on the site of the mis- 
sionary house in which David Zeisberger lived and died. The 
little enfenced Goshen Indian Cemetery contains the remains of 
the following former White and Indian Christians: 

Rev. David Zeisberger, Rev. William Edwards, William 
Henry, Nicodemus, Thomas, Christian Gottlieb Henry, Benjamin 
Henry, Moses, Abel, Ignatius, Joseph. 

Boys.—Francis’s son, Abraham James, Levi Moses, Jacob 
Henry, Joseph Warner Mortimer, (son of the Rev. Benjamin 
Mortimer), Benjamin Henry, Arnold, Joseph, Deborah’s son, 
John Christian’s son, John Henry’s Charles. 

Joachim’s Anna Mary, John Henry’s Anna Benigna, Charles 
Henry’s Anna Caritas, Ignatius’ Christiana Sophia, the elder, 
Sophia, the younger, Salome, Rachel, Anna Maria, Rachel. 

Girls.—Lisetta, Gertrude, Beata Henry, Ignatius’ Agnes, 
Abel’s Rebecca, Charles Henry’s Anna Rosina, Joseph’s Anna 
Salome, C. Gottlieb’s Rebecca, J. Henry’s Nancy, C. Gottlieb’s 
Anna, Carolina Louisa Luckenbach (infant daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham Luckenbach). 

The names of those whose bodies lie buried here in this his- 
toric sanctuary of the dead as given above are preserved on a 
time stained sheet, fragile from age, in the Gnadenhutten 
Archives. 

The after mid-day exercises in the little Goshen graveyard 
were most beautiful and heart appealing. The assembly gathered 
about the graves, including the officials of the State Society, the 
visiting clergymen of the several denominations, and the pupils 
and teachers of the Beidler and Goshen Hill public schools. Just 
after the adults from the nearby homes, and more distant com- 
munities, had assembled in and about the little graveyard, the 
pupils of the two schools just mentioned, were seen emerging 
from their respective school buildings in two processions, the arms 
of the children filled with flowers. . The two little columns slowly 
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approached the Cemetery, solemnly entered therein, and each 
little boy and girl deposited a flower or sprig upon the grave of 
Zeisberger. It was a beautiful tribute to the religious hero of 
the pioneer days. Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Rice lead in the praying re- 
sponsively of the Moravian Easter Morning Litany, which trans- 
lated by Zeisberger in 1774 was used that year in the Easter ser- 
vices of the churches of the Tuscarawas Valley for the first time. 
We give a paragraph from that Litany, both in the Indian tongue 
2nd its English translation: 

“Machelemuxowoaganitetsch nanni Amuiwoaganid woak 
Pcmmauchsowoaganid! auwen welsittawot pommauchsutch quon- 
natsch angel.” 

“Glory be to Him who is the Resurrection and the Life; He 
was dead and behold! He is alive for evermore and he that be- 
lieveth in Him, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

The following is one of the hymns in the Litany as rendered 
in the Delaware language by Zeisberger: 


“Tamse jun ugattumane, 

Ajane Wdulhewink, 

Mocum nhagatamane 
Nhakeuchsowoaganink, 
Wentschihhillak Erchauwesit, 
Pakantschitsch kikeuchgun, 
Nenicchink hokunk epit 

Ndaan, Christ ndamuignukgun.” 


The English rendering of the above as translated from the 
German in the German Hymn Book of the Moravians is as fol- 


lows: 


When I shall gain permission 
To leave this mortal tent 

And get from pain dismission 
Jesus, thyself present; 

And let me, when expiring 
Recline upon Thy breast, 

Thus I shall be acquiring 
Eternal life and rest. 


There were then sung by the assembly the hymns of the 
Moravian Burial Service, Rev. William T. Van Vleck, the Gnad- 
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enhutten organist, acting as precentor. This simple, but impres- 
sive service was brought to a close with the benediction pro- 
nounced by Rev. G. Frederick Wright. The families of Rev. Dr. 
Rice and Rev. Calvin R. Kinsey, relatives of John Heckewelder, 
furnished a beautiful floral cross which was laid on the grave by 
Miss Rebekah H. Rice and Miss Martha Kinsey. 

These two services fittingly honored the memory of the great 
Zeisberger amid the very scenes of his labors and at the spot 
where his body was laid to its well-earned grave-rest on Sunday, 
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SHARON CHURCH AND CEMETERY. 


November 20, 1808. Of that day, one hundred years ago, the 
chronicler says: “The thick fog of the early morning was dis- 
pelled by the bright sunshine, which made the day of the funeral 
one never to be forgotten.” 

The children of the neighboring schools present at the after- 
noon service will long remember the scene, at the grave of Zeis- 
berger, on this memorable and beautiful centennial day of his 
burial, and will in a large measure help to keep green his memory. 

Upon the evening of the same day, the public commemorative 
meeting was held in the Union Opera House at New Philadelphia. 

An audience that filled every seat in Union Opera House was 
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present and heard fitting and beautiful tributes paid to the life 
and services of David Zeisberger. School children, who had been 
given some taste of a knowledge of Zeisberger during the day at 
special memorial exercises in their school rooms, were no small 
part of the audience and their attention bespoke their interest in 
what was being said on the platform. 

County Treasurer W. A. Wagner, President of the New 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, presided at the meeting and his in- 
troductory remarks were in excellent form. The exercises were 
opened with a beautiful selection by the New Philadelphia Musi- 
cal Club, followed with an invocation by Rev. Mr. Rettig, pastor 
of the First Reformed Church. 

Superintendent G. C. Maurer, of the New Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, explained to the audience the significance of the meet- 
ing at which the people were present, and dwelt with much 
earnestness upon the value and necessity of keeping fresh in our 
minds the brave deeds and good works of the generation who 
first settled the wilderness of Ohio. The example and encour- 
agement that their efforts and achievements should set before the 
youth of today, and the necessity of marking historic spots by 
fitting monuments, that the historic sites might not be lost. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright spoke of the geological interest 
of the Tuscarawas Valley, its wonderful earth history, and made 
the unique suggestion that the most fitting material that could, be 
used for monuments upon the historic sites would be some of the 
great bowlders that were to be found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, imperishable rocks that had come down on the ice drifts 
from the regions of Northern Canada. 

Mr. E. O. Randall spoke of the rich historic interest of the 
Tuscarawas country, and related briefly the story of the siege of 
Fort Laurens, the site of which was only a few miles from New 
Philadelphia. He thought that site should be secured by the State 
Historical Society and properly marked. At that place in the 
winter of 1778 and 9, and the spring months following, there was 
enacted one of the great scenes of the American Revolution. It 
was indeed the Valley Forge of Ohio. 

Rev. William H. Rice spoke most enthusiastically and feel- 
ingly concerning David Zeisberger and his “‘Brown Brethren.” 
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Prof. Archer B. Hulbert in his remarks compared the trials and 
triumphs of the Moravian Missionaries with those of the Jesuits 
through the Northwest. 

Prof. C. L. Martzolff, of Ohio University at Athens, elo- 
quently portrayed the early history of Ohio. 

The meeting was one of marked significance, revealing the 
interest which the people at large will take in the historic events 
of our State when properly brought to their attention. 

The addresses were informing, interesting and eloquent, and 
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INDIAN CEMETERY, GOSHEN, OHIO. 


the beautiful sentiments so well expressed, extolling the high 
Christian character and the untiring efforts of David Zeisberger 
in planting the Christian religion in this county, filled every one 
in the large audience with an admiration for the man whose ser- 
vices have been so far-reaching in good results. The develop- 
ment of the great Buckeye State as brought out by the speakers 
was also a source of intense interest and pride to all. 

The celebration at New Philadelphia was given under the 
auspices of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
immediately directed by the local committee consisting of School 
Superintendent G. C. Maurer, ex-Mayor Apollo Opes and Mr. 
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C. L. Mcllvaine, representing the New Philadelphia Board of 
Trade. 

The announcement was made of the organization, under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade, of the Schoen-Brunn Monument 
Association, and the names of the Board: of Officers were an- 
nounced as printed on the program: President, Wm. A. Wag- 
ner, President Board of Trade; Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Wm. 
H. Rice, Gnadenhutten, O.; Financial Secretary, Professor 
George C. Maurer; Treasurer, James F. Kildenbaugh ; Associates, 
Laurence E. Oerter, Canal Dover; Oliver Peter, Uhrichsville; M. 
McDevitt, Scio; Apollo Opes and Charles L. McIlvaine, New 
Philadelphia. 

It is the purpose of the Schoen-Brunn Monument Association 
to erect a fitting monument to the memory of David Zeisberger. 
Superintendent Maurer, in a short address that was attentively 
listened to, said that the money for the proposed monument would 
be raised by public subscription and he was sure that the people 
of Tuscarawas County and the school children would be happy to 
contribute to perpetuate the memory of so good a man as David 
Zeisberger, whose life was a model. 

An original poem from the pen of Judge J. W. Yeagley, of 
New Philadelphia, entitled: “The Grave of Zeisberger,”’ was 
read with much expression by Miss Bertha Kelly, and was well 
received. A pleasing number on the program was a vocal solo 
by Albert Senhauser, entitled: “The Lord is My Light.” 

The celebration throughout was a splendid success and re- 
flected much credit upon the local committee. 


DAVID ZEISBERGER. 
ADDRESS OF REV. W. H. RICE AT SHARON, Nov. 20, 1908. 


Dear Frienps: We are assembled in the Sharon Moravian church, 
on this Friday morning, to make memorial of the death, and of the burial 
one hundred years ago, of David Zeisberger. 

He died in the Goshen Mission House at half past three o’clock on 
the afternoon of Thursday, November the seventeenth, 1808, and his In- 
dian brethren and friends with their white brethren and friends, laid 
the body of their revered pastor and friend to its well-earned grave-rest 
in the near Goshen Indian God’s-Acre on the following Sabbath morn- 
ing, in loving obedience to his dying injunction, “Bury me amongst my 
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Indians.” And in that consecrated spot his body has now been resting 
for a century, awaiting the Resurrection morn. 

He and his illustrious co-laborer, John Heckewelder, — younger by 
twenty-three years than Zeisberger, and who, after his subsequent re- 
moval to Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, in 1810, died there in 1823,—al- 
though dead are more alive than ever in the esteem .of all who love the 
Gospel and their fellowmen. Their names can never die; they are “writ 
large” in the annals of men. John Heckewelder, in his 65th year, stood 
this day, a century ago, at the grave of his honored leader and co-laborer, 
David Zeisberger, who rested from all earthly labor in the eighty-eighth 
year of his heroic pilgrimage, sixty-two of which were devoted to mis- 
sionary work amongst the Indians of North America. In our State and 
especially here in Tuscarawas County and the Valley of the Muskingum, 
they are honored as the earliest pioneers 
in the establishment of Christian civili- 
zation within the borderes of Ohio’s im- 
perial domain. Their foot-marks will 
never be blotted out so long as the 
names of Schoen-Brunn (the Beautiful 
Spring); Gnadenhuetten (The Tents of 
Divine Grace); Lichtenau (the Meadow 
of Light); Salem; and Goshen, shall 
have ‘a place in the records of our State. 

Your presence here this morning in 
response to the invitation of the Ohio Ar- 
cheological and Historical Society of Co- 
lumbus, and the presence here of the So- 
ciety’s representatives testify to the deep 
interest and affection with which the 
names of Zeisberger and Heckewelder are 

JoHN HECKEWELDER. cherished by the people of today; an 

interest and affection which Ohio has al- 
ways cherished for these heroic pioneers and their illustrious achieve- 
ments in the beginnings of the establishment of Christian civilization in 
her broad domain. 

It is a matter for special gratification to note the presence here this 
morning of the teachers and pupils of the neighboring grammar and high 
schools. It augurs well for the perpetuation of the memory and record 
of the men who were instrumental in the establishment and conduct of 
the first schools for the instruction of the children and youth of the in- 
habitants of this section. In 1776, there was published in Philadelphia, 
Pa., “A Delaware-Indian and English Spelling Book for the use of the 
Schools of the Christian Indians on Muskingum River,” by David Zeis- 
berger printed by Henry Miller, pp. 113. John Heckewelder was the 
teacher of the Schoen-Brunn school. 

It is a good omen for the success of the proposed plan to erect a 
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monument in memorial of the first school in the territory of the State of 
Ohio, which stood on the eastern bank of the Tuscarawas (then Mus- 
kingum) at Schoen-Brunn, that the teacher and pupils of the neighbor- 
hood are showing their intelligent interest in this centennial memorial 
observance. 

In the time at our command I will attempt a brief sketch of the 
outlines of the history of David Zeisberger. 

He was born in the Province of Moravia, in the Austrian Empire, 
of old Moravian stock. His parents, David and Rosina Zeisberger were 
dwellers in the (Valley of Kine), Kuhlandl, in Moravia, and had their 
home in the village of Zauchtenthal in that valley. One night in July, 
1726, his parents arose with their family of children, including the five- 
year-old David, and leaving house and lands, fled from religious oppres- 
sion to find their way across the Saxon mountain border to the estate of 
a young Saxon nobleman, Count Zinzendorf, Here, since 1722, refugees 
from Moravia had been permitted to begin the building of a settlement 
for exiles from their fatherland. They called it Herrnhut, the Lord’s 
Watch. To this asylum the Zeisberger family found its way in 1726. 

Ten years later, in 1736, the parents were sent on missionary errand, 
to the Province of Georgia in North America, where at Savannah, under 
the patronage of General James Oglethorpe, they joined the colony of 
Moravians who under Bishop David Nitschmann, were carrying on mis- 
sion work amongst the Indians of Georgia. 

In the intervening ten years, their son David, now a lad of fifteen, 
whom they left behind, had been attending the schools of the Herrnhut 
settlement, and shown great aptitude as a diligent scholar. He was very 
quick in the thorough study of Latin, a talent which he afterward im- 
proved in the acquisition of Indian languages and dialects. The lad of 
fifteen was sent to a newly-established church-settlement in Holland near 
Utrecht, as an errand boy in a mercantile establishment. 

One day he was sent to accompany a gentleman of rank as a guide 
‘to a neighboring castle. The lad’s manner so pleased the visitor that he 
offered him a very liberal gift, on parting with him. The lad refused to 
accept the gift because it was against the rules to do so. But the gen- 
tleman compelled him to take the gift. On stating the case to his su- 
periors the boy was at once denounced as a liar and thief, and severely 
punished. He was told that nobody would think of giving so large a 
sum of money to a mere youth, and that he must have come by it in a dis- 
‘honest way. This the lad resented. And we must give him credit for 
resenting such unreasonable conduct on the part of his elders. He made 
‘up his mind to run away from his unjust superiors. He made his way 
across the channel to London, where he hoped to find the opportunity to 
join his parents in the Georgia colony. In this he was entirely success- 
ful. He found friends who introduced him to General Oglethorpe, the 
patron of the colony. He readily furnished the lad a passage to Savan- 
nah. On his arrival at the American port, Zeisberger’s parents could 
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scarcely believe their eyes on seeing their son David, who had almost 
grown out of their recognition. But their joy on receiving their son 
was greater than their surprise. David was happy now in the new 
home in the American wilderness; for such it was as compared with the 
soft civilization of Holland. 

In the third year after his arrival, the lad of eighteen accompanied 
his parents and the rest of the Moravian colonists to Pennsylvania. 
Here, in the “forks of the Lehigh,” within twelve miles of the conflu- 
ence of the Lehigh and Delaware rivers, they founded the Moravian town 
of Bethlehem, in 1741. Here amid the hard experiences of a church set- 
tlement in the new country, the youth grew into the years of early man- 
hood, strong in body and resolute in purpose. to do his part in the com- 
mon work, 

The Moravian church settlement at Bethlehem was organized for 
missionary work, primarily amongst the Indians of the provinces. Zeis- 
berger was ordered back to Europe by the authorities of the settlement, 
who had chartered a vessel to carry a company to England. On the 
dock, at New York, as they were preparing to embark, Bishop David 
Nitschmann, inquired of the young man, “Are you anxious to go?” The 
prompt reply was given, “No! I am not; I would much prefer to remain 
in America! I want to be thoroughly converted to Christ and to serve 
as a missionary to the Indians of this country!” 

The Bishop was surprised and delighted. His answer came quick, 
“Then, if I.were you, I’d. at once go back to Bethlehem!” 

Without another word Zeisberger jumped ashore, saved for his great 
life-work. 

In a year he is the smartest scholar in the class of young Moravians 
studying the Mohawk Indian language as candidates for missionary work 
amongst the Five Nations in the Province of New York. This pro- 
ficiency in acquiring the language of the Delaware Indians in the neigh- 
borhood of Bethlehem caused his appointment as official interpreter to 
the civil authorities in the meanwhile. 

In 1745 he began his missionary career. He accompanied Christian 
Frederick Post, on a mission to the Indians of the Mohawk Valley. The 
sequel of this first attempt was the imprisonment of both of these Mo- 
ravian missionaries as spies in an Albany, and then a New York prison. 

After their release and return to Bethlehem, Zeisberger accompanied 
Bishop Spangenberg through the trackless wilderness, on a visit to Onon- 
daga, the capital of the Iroquois Confederacy, in New York. On this 
visit Zeisberger was adopted into the Tribe of the Onondagas and the 
Turtle Clan, and received the name of “Ganousserarcheri,” which signi- 
fies “On the Pumpkin.” This first expedition was followed by a second 
visit to the Iroquois capital, on which occasion a treaty was made, by 
the terms of which two resident missionaries were to be sent to the 
capital to learn the language. 

On his return from Europe whither he had been sent by the Elders 
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of the church at Bethlehem, to- report to the elders at Herrnhut the 
present outlook for successful missionary operations amongst the In- 
dians of the Provinces of New York and Pennsylvania, Zeisberger pro- 
ceeded to Onondaga, the Iroquois capital, and took up his abode in the 
quarters assigned to him by the Indian Council. In the following year, 
1754, with his assistant, Frederick, he erected a substantial Mission- 
House, at Onondaga, with a view to the establishment of a permanent 
Mission center in that section. The good will of the Iroquois friends 
seconded their effort. The Grand Council of the Iroquois Confederacy 
appointed Zeisberger, Keeper of the Archives, and deposited in the Mo- 
ravian Mission House many belts and strings of wampum, written 
treaties, letters from colonial governors, and other similar documents of 
importance. 

He was encouraged to believe that his favorite plan of evangeliza- 
tion, with Onondaga as a center of mission work in the Confederacy, 
was now in a fair way to success. He had gained a complete mastery of 
the Mohawk Indian language and spoke several of the dialects fluently. 
His labors in the compiling of an English-Mohawk Dictionary were ap- 
proaching a successful completion. But the breaking out of the French 
and Indian War, in 1755, put an end to active evangelization, and marks 
the close of Zeisberger’s missionary operations in that quarter. 

At the close of the War, in 1763, Zeisberger entered again upon 
the life-work which he had chosen, as an apostle to the Indians. But 
now he was called to the field which he occupied until his death among 
the Delaware Nation of Indians in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The first mission station was established in the Wyoming Valley, 
on the Susquehanna. In their eagerness to respond to the invitation sent 
them by their Delaware friends, Zeisberger and his assistants “crept for 
miles on hands and feet beneath and between laurel-bushes whose tan- 
gled mazes made walking impossible.” The results of his pastoral labors 
were phenomenal. Amongst the converts was the foremost “prophet” 
of the tribe, Papunhank. At his baptism he received the name of John. 
He played a very conspicuous part in after years, in Zeisberger’s work 
amongst the Delawares. Rev. John Heckewelder, who at this time be- 
came his assistant, says, in his manuscript Biography of Zeisberger, “Had 
Zeisberger inherited a kingdom, his joy would not have been as great as 
it was over the conversion of the Indian ‘prophet,’ the first one whom 
he brought into the Church of Christ.” 

The visiting Quaker Evangelist, John Woolman, attended the ser- 
vices in Zeisberger’s church and prayed, “that the great work which Zeis- 
berger had undertaken might be crowned with success.” But again war 
—the “Pontiac War”—put an end to Zeisberger’s Indian work. His 
converts were imprisoned in Philadelphia, where small-pox decimated 
their ranks. 

In the Spring of 1765, on the return of peace, the Pennsylvania 
Provincial authorities released the imprisoned converts, who like a flock 
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of partridges that have been cooped up in the winter quarters of a farm- 
er’s barn-yard and are set free, these “children of the forest” flocked to 
their forest home on the Susquehanna, and at once began to rebuild their 
Mission Station which they called Friedens-Huetten, Tents of Divine 
Peace. : 

This village is described as having twenty-nine log-houses, with 
windows and chimneys, like homesteads of white settlers, and thirteen 
huts. These were built along one street, in the center of which stood the 
Mission Church, a structure thirty-two feet in length by twenty-four in 
width, with shingled roof and a wing used as a school house. Each 
house-lot had a frontage of thirty-two feet. A ten-foot alley ran be- 
tween every two lots. Gardens and orchards, stdcked with vegetables 
and fruit trees, lay to the rear of the homesteads. 

A post and rail-fence enclosed the town. In summer time the street 
and alleys were kept scrupulously clean by a company of women. They 
swept with wooden brooms and removed the rubbish. Two miles of 
fencing enclosed two hundred and fifty acres of meadow land, between 
the town and the river. At the river bank a canoe for each household 
was tied. Cattle, hogs, and poultry of every kind were raised in abund- 
ance. More time was given to farming than to hunting. Plentiful crops 
were raised. They sold corn, maple-sugar, butter and pork, and canoes 
of white pine, to the white settlers, and visiting Indians. 

But the spiritual prosperity of the Indian church in the wilderness, 
exceeded the material prosperity. 

The beginning of a great revival was marked by the baptism, in 
the autumn of the first year, of an Indian convert. From near and from 
far came visiting Indians,— Mohawks, Cayugas, Senecas, Onondagas, 
Mohicans, Wampanoags, Delawares, Tutelas, Tuscaroras, and Nanticokes. 
Zeisberger wrote: “For several months a great revival has been prevail- 
ing among the visiting Indians. They listen as though they never had 
enough of the message of a Saviour. They tremble with emotion and 
shake with fear. We have many candidates for baptism.” Of one of 
the Indian Helpers or Elders, of the church, he says: “Anthony enjoys 
the particular esteem of his unconverted countrymen and he sets forth 
the Saviour’s love with such feeling that not infrequently his hearers 
burst into tears, and Anthony weeps with them.” After four years of 
unvexed prosperity the beginning came of the trouble which ultimately 
compelled the abandonment of their prosperous settlement. The land 
was to be sold to the white settlers. 

Without waiting for the inevitable crisis, Zeisberger set out in the 
fall of 1767, on a tour of exploration to the head waters of the Allegheny. 
The path of the intrepid apostle to the Indians, (he was accompanied 
by his two Indian Elders, John and Anthony, with a pack-horse between 
them), was through the trackless wilderness, never before trodden by 
the white man. In the following year (1768) Zeisberger and a company 
of Indian converts from Friedenshiitten established the mission station 
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Friedenstadt, (City of Divine Peace), on the banks of the Beaver River, 
in what is now Lawrence County, on the Ohio border. Here the preach- 
ing of Zeisberger was attended with the usual results. The most signal 
gospel triumph was the conversion of the Delaware Indian war captain, 
Glikkikan, who was baptized, receiving the name of Isaac. Zeisberger 
was adopted into the Monsey Indian Tribe and the religion of Jesus 
was recognized as that of the majority of the Tribe. 

Here in March, 1772, an urgent invitation from the Grand Council 
of the Delaware Nation led Zeisberger to visit the Delaware capital sit- 
uated in what is now Oxford township, in this county of Tuscarawas. 
It was his first visit to Ohio. Post and Heckewelder, then a mere youth, 
not yet of age, had been here in 1761 and 1762. But this was the be- 
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ginning of the first permanent mission in Ohio. Zeisberger was just 
fifty years old when he first came to Ohio. For the thirty seven after 
years of his life he was an Ohio Missionary, to the Indians of this region. 

In 1772 the entire body of Moravian Indians, at the settlement of 
the Susquehanna (in Bradford County) and at the settlement on the 
Allegheny (in Lawrence County) were transferred to Tuscarawas County, 
under the leadership of Zeisberger and his principal assistant, John 
Heckewelder. The site of the first settlement, on the Muskingum, near 
Tuscarawas River, marked out for them by Chief Netawatwes, was oc- 
cupied in May, 1772; and named Sch6n-Brunn (The Beautiful Spring — 
in the Delaware language, Welhik-Tuppeek). The site of the second set- 
tlement, that of Gnadenhiitten (The Tents of Divine Grace) was occu- 
pied in October, 1772, by a party of Mohican Moravian converts, under 
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the leadership of Joshua, the Mohican Elder. Lichtenau (Meadow of 
Light) was settled in 1776 on a site just below the city of Coshocton, 
on the Muskingum. In 1780, on a site a mile and a half below Port 
Washington, John Heckewelder founded the settlement of Salem. After 
having built the Chapel at Salem, he welcomed his bride, Miss Sarah 
Ohneberg, the daughter of Rev. George Ohneberg (a Moravian mission- 
ary) who was escorted from Bethlehem, Pa., by the Rev. Adam Grube. 
The wedding took place in the newly built chapel July 4, 1780, with Rev. 
Grube as the officiating clergyman, at what was, probably, the first wed- 
ding of a white couple performed in Ohio. 

Sch6n-Brunn, the first settlement, begun in May, 1772, had two 
streets laid out in the form of the letter T. The main street ran east 
and west, and was long and wide. About the middle of the transverse 
street, and facing the main street, stood the church, in which, on June 
27, of the same year, the Holy Communion was celebrated for the first 
time. In August following the first church-bell used in Ohio was hung 
in its steeple. Adjoining the church on the right hand stood the house 
occupied by Zeisberger. 

At the northwest corner of the main street stood the school-house. 
The first school-house erected in the territory of the State of Ohio. 

I am sure I may gather from the interest these pupils have shown 
in my story of Zeisberger, that there will be no lack of enthusiastic sup- 
port of the proposed movement to mark this historic site in the near fu- 
ture with a monument worthy of the work to be commemorated. 

This is not the occasion nor would the time permit me to give the 
history of the heroic missionary campaigns with all its record of suf- 
ferings and of murderous persecutions with fire and sword, and cruel 
captivities and banishments and wanderings in the Ohio wilderness, and 
in Michigan and in Canada, which extend, over a period of years from 
1781 to 1798. In 1782 occurred the Gnadenhutten Massacre, on March 
the eighth. 

From “Captives-Town” in Wyandot County, the Moravians fled 
across the border into British territory, and for four years lived in their 
new settlement in Michigan, in Clinton County, Macomb township, within 
the present municipality of Mt. Clemens. At the close of Indian hostili- 
ties they were compelled by their Chippewa hosts to give up their set- 
tlement, and they crossed Lake Erie to return to the Muskingum Valley. 
On their arrival near the site of Cleveland —at the site of what proved a 
short-lived settlement — Pilger Ruh, Pilgrims’ Rest, was occupied for a 
few months. In the meanwhile Zeisberger selected a site in Huron 
County, near. Milan, for a new settlement. It was named New Salem. 
At this mission station the palmiest days of the Indian work of Zeis- 
berger were revived. Amongst other gospel triumphs in the prolonged 
revival which characterized the labors of Zeisberger and his Indian Help- 
ers, was the conversion, among other prominent Indians, of Gelelemond, 
chief of the Delaware Indians, who at his baptism was named, at his 
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own request, William Henry. Here died that veteran assistant mission- 
ary, Joseph Schebosch, or more properly, John Bull, aged 68. Since 
1742 he had been identified with the Moravian Indian Mission work. On 
the day of his funeral, Friday, September 5, 1788, Zeisberger writes this 
memorable tribute: 

“Bruha Schebosch was serviceable to every man without distinction 
white or Indian, at all times ready to help when he could. He bore his 
cross with patience, for in this life he seldom had things cosy and good. 
But he was never heard to complain or fret, even if things went hard 
with him, and he had not even enough to eat. He loved and was loved. 
We shall long miss him among us. His stay here below will remain with 
us and with the Indian Brethren in blessed remembrance.” 

“Dear old Abraham,” converted at Friedenshutten on the Susque- 
hanna, 1765, who went through all the sufferings and hardships of the 
Indian church, in the years intervening, died and was buried here at 
New Salem. “We have had but one Abraham,” is Zeisberger’s tribute 
to William, a National helper, an interpreter in early manhood in the 
service of Sir William Johnson, of New York, who joined the church at 
Friedenshutten on the Susquehanna, in 1770, died here. A man of “fine 
gifts,” honored by Indians and whites as a man of consequence, Zeisber- 
ger pays high tribute to his fidelity as a Christian and his great helpful- 
ness in the service of the church and against the hostile Indians. 

But the final break-up of this flourishing mission station came, when 
on April 10, 1791, the day before the seventeenth anniversary of his 
birth, Zeisberger preached the farewell sermon preliminary to removal. 

They removed once again to a settlement under the British flag, 
near the mouth of the Detroit river, on the Canada side. After the lapse 
of a year, on a grant of land by the British government, on the River 
Thames, in Oxford township, Canada West, Zeisberger founded the Mis- 
sion settlement of Fairfield. The tract of land was six miles wide and 
twelve miles in length. Here they established a flourishing settlement of 
ferty-two regularly-built houses, with a church and parsonage. For six 
years, until 1798, Zeisberger labored here. In 1798, John Heckewelder, 
commissioned by thc. Mission Board of the Church, at Bethlehem, Pa., 
with the venerable William Edwards, led a colony of Indian converts 
back to Tuscarawa:, County and built a new Indian settlement, here at 
Goshen. 

Hither, in October, 1798, the venerable David Zeisberger in the 77th 
year of his pilgrimage, came to spend the last of his honored career. 
Here in the Goshen Mission Home he lived from October, 1798, until the 
autumn day in 1808, November 17th, when he fell asleep in Jesus, and 
rested from a period of missionary labors which extended over more than 
sixty years. 

He enjoyed during the two months of his last illness the counsel 
of a physician and the nursing care of his fellow missionaries and friends. 

During the closing days of his life, when scarcely able to speak, he 
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signified his great satisfaction and comfort when his Indian brethren, 
who watched with the dying saint, sang some of the Delaware hymns 
for the dying, which he had rendered into their vernacular years ago. 

And thus on the afternoon of November 17th he fell asleep amid 
the prayers of his brethren and the singing of his converts, after the 
benediction had been spoken in the name of the church. 

On the following Sunday, at noon, after funeral sermons in Eng- 
lish and in German, interpreted into the Delaware vernacular, three of 
his Indian brethren and three of his white brethren bore his body to the 
near Goshen God’s-Acre, followed by a large concourse of the inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity. There they buried him, one hundred years ago this 
very hour. And to-day his name is more alive than ever in the memory 
and esteem of the people of Ohio, and of this neighborhood, as every- 
where in the world where men value apostolic love and fidelity to Christ 
and to those for whom Christ lived and died. 


GRAVE OF ZEISBERGER. 


The following is the Poem written by Judge J. W. Yeagley 
and read by Miss, Bertha Kelly at the celebration of the Centen- 
nial of the death of Zeisberger at the New Philadelphia Opera 
House, November 20, 1908. 


Close by a placid river’s shore, 
Near where its waters lave 

The sylvan banks that fringe a plain, 
I saw an ancient grave. 


And by it rose a monument, 
On which thereon was traced 

The name of one who toils endured, 
And many dangers faced. 


The name of one who came from far, 
Who crossed the ocean wave, 

.That he might be an instrument 
The red man’s soul to save; 


Might make his home in wilderness, 
And teach the savage rude 

The mission true of human life, 
And all it does include; 


Might tell him of the loving One, 
Who loves his creatures all, 
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Who came redeeming all mankind, 
Who marks the sparrow’s fall. 


For Srxty Years he labored hard, 
Braved danger, threat and frown, 

In faith sublime that blessings sure 
Would all his labor crown. 


What toils encountered, perils braved, 
What sacrifices made! 

What dangers run, what want endured, 
What holy zeal displayed! 


Ah! who should chronicle and tell 
The varied good he wrought? 

What savage feuds he stayed and quelled, 
And how dissolved. the plot? 


Zeisberger, rest! thy labor’s o’er, 

Thy mission nobly done; 
Thy battles fought, the triumph gained, 
The brightest vict’ry won. 





Rest “faithful servant of the Lord,” 
. Sweet rest from all thy strife; 
Thy name is writ on hist’ry’s page, 
And in the Book of Life. 


And thy red brethren pass’d away, 
Who with thee trouble bore, 
Bright jewels in thy crown are they, 
And saved forever more. 


Oh! sweet the greetings must have been, 
In mansions of the blest, 

As one by one they gathered in, 

And entered into rest. 


Zeisberger, rest! thy honored name 
Adorns our early age; 

Oh! rest secure in noblest fame 

Upon our hist’ry’s page. 
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A SCENE AT ZEISBERGER’S GRAVE, 


C. L. MARTZOLFF. 
From The Ohio Teacher, January, 1908. 


A beautiful November day it is. One of those rare last days of 
the autumn time whose minutes pass too lightly, for you want to keep 
them by you. One of those days when you are watching the sun and 
calculate mentally how much of it you have yet to enjoy. You know 
that you cannot have many more such glorious days, and you want every 
bit of this one. 

This is the 20th of November, in the year of our Lord 1908. The 
records tell us that it was just such a day as this, a hundred years ago, 
that a little band of Moravians— white and red— moved slowly from 
yonder site where stood the mission house to this spot and reverently 
interred the body of their teacher in the virgin soil of the Tuscarawas 
valley. 

I like that word “teacher.” It is Anglo-Saxon. It has in it the 
strength of the English oak. It is cosmopolitan. It means the minister, 
the educator, the leader. So they laid to rest their teacher. Over the 
open grave of David Zeisberger his “brown brethren,” as he loved to call 
them, chanted the Moravian litany in the hope of the Resurrection. Many 
of his “brown brethren” had gone on before and had received Christian 
burial. The remaining followers digged his grave that he might rest 
beside those whom he loved, for whom he lived, for whom he labored 
and for whom he sacrificed. 

Now a century has gone by. The broad valley of the Tuscarawas, 
dotted with homes, churches and schools, lay basking in the sunshine. 
In the small iron enclosure a little company waited until a party of chil- 
dren from a neighboring school could be present. In each child’s hand 
was a sprig of evergreen. These were laid on the grave. Then with 
bared theads the men and women joined in reading the Easter morning 
litany of the Moravian Church. The minister who conducted the cere- 
monies was a great-grandson of John Heckewelder, a fellow laborer of 
Zeisberger. It was a beautiful service. 

But why stand by this simple slab in a country graveyard? 


Davip ZEISBERGER 


Born April 11, 1721, in Moravia. 
Departed this life November 17, 1808. 
Aged 87 years, 7 months, 6 days. 

This faithful servant of the Lord labored 
among the American Indians as mission- 
ary during the last sixty years of his life. 
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It is the story of a hero. Near him is the tomb of his co-worker, 
Edwards. All around are the graves of the forest children whom he 
taught. Yonder is the site of the mission house which he built and to 
which he retired in his later years. A farmhouse now stands there. 
Some of the rock foundation is still in use under the modern structure. 

Two miles up the river is Schoenbrunn, where Zeisberger and Hecke- 
welder began a settlement in 1772. Here was built a church and school. 
A little plot of ground now owned by the Moravian Society reminds us 
of this pioneer movement of civilization. It was the beginning of a se- 
ries of Moravian communities on the Upper Tuscarawas — Gnadenhutten, 
Lichtenau, New Schoenbrunn and Salem. Here within a few years were 
gathered by the devoted Moravian missionaries hundreds of converted 








SCHOENBRUNN SPRING. 


Indians. They were prepared for the future world by preparing them 
to live well in this one. Agriculture and stock raising and the manual 
trades were taught. Rum was not to be brought into the community. 
They were not to go to war. 

To get an Indian to agree to all this in such a short time is cer- 
tainly a compliment to his teacher. A hunting, roving, rum-drinking, 
blood-thirsty aborigine to be transformed into a law-abiding citizen of 
a community is enough to cause one to doubt the doctrine of total de- 
pravity. 

Dr. Winship, of Boston, expresses the idea in describing two small 
boys whose behavior was at opposite poles. He said that there was no 
difference between the boys; they had different mothers only. 

Schoenbrunn was the first “dry” territory in Ohio. At Schoenbrunn 
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was written the first civil code in Ohio. At Schoenbrunn was built the 
first church in Ohio. At Schoenbrunn was the first school in Ohio. At 
Schoenbrunn was prepared a spelling book for use in teaching the In- 
dians. Two years at Schoenbrunn, and on Easter morning, 1774, Zeis- 
berger led the people in the praying of the beautiful Easter litany of 
the Moravian Church, which he had translated into the Delaware Indian 
language. 

Who said that there were no good Indians but dead ones? We 
are told that we graduate them at Carlisle, and the graduates hang their 
diplomas in a tepee, lay aside their civilized garb and go -back to the 
blanket. Is it a difference of teachers only? 


The Zeisberger Indian did not go back to the blanket and bear’s 
grease. Neither did he cultivate some of the civilized (?) habits of his. 
white neighbors. He was trying to throw off savagery. Experience had 
told him that fire water didn’t tend that way. It has taken 6,000 years. 
to eyolve a civilized man out of a savage, but it only takes six minutes, 
with plenty of “booze,” to turn it the other way. 

The Zeisberger education was no veneer. It did not rub off. 
Brother Schebosch, the Indian convert, identified himself with the Mo- 
ravians in 1742. Zeisberger says on his death in 1788, “He was service- 
able to every man without distinction.” The Indian woman Agnes died 
in 1783. Thirty-two years had she passed through the many hardships 
that fell upon her people and then “died in peace.” “Our dear old Abra- 
ham,” as Zeisberger calls him, died in 1791. He was converted in 1765. 
“He was formerly one of the greatest drunkards and fighters, so that 
all had to flee before him.” William became a Moravian in 1770. In 
1772 he came to Ohio and for the remainder of his life worked as a 
missionary among his own people. 

Over at Gnadenhutten is a monument upon which is inscribed these: 
words: 

Here Triumphed in Death 
Over Ninety Christian Indians. 
March 8, 1782. 


Yes, David Zeisberger, you were a teacher, and it is because of your 
work as teacher that I linger a little at your grave today and stand by 
the waters of Schoenbrunn. 

When the last page of the world’s history is writ and the scroll is 
about to be made up and placed in the archives of the eternities, there 
will be no pages more replete with heroism, sacrifice and service than 
those upon which are engrossed the achievements of the teacher, and 
none of these will be brighter than the one devoted to David Zeisberger, 
the first Ohio teacher. 

Vol. XVITI—12. 
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MEMORY OF ZEISBERGER. 


A poetical tribute by John Milburn Harding, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, November 17, 1908. 


At ZEISBERGER’S GRAVE. 
[One hundred years after he died.] 


There are tombs of the high, there are graves of the low, 
There are sepulchers sacred in story 
But the grave hollowed here just a century ago 
Has a halo of unselfish glory. 
’Mid the scenes of thy triumphs and direst defeat, 
Near the spring rich in savage tradition. 
Here you gave up the ghost and at Jesus’ feet 
You implored but a Christian transition. 


Sixty years of your life you had headed the strife 
To upbuild in the Indian nation 

The Moravian faith in the heavenly life, 
And a prosperous civilization. 

Whether “vagabond” preacher, or pris’ner in jail, 
Or advisor in savage commotion. 

Or guest in the lodge, or a guide on the trail, 
You possessed the sincerest devotion. 








Though your labors were vain as to saving the race, 
Yet the souls that were saved numbered many. 

The success of your work on our fair valleys’ face 
Has scarcely been equaled by any. 

Could you now, brave Zeisberger, return to this vale 
When the church bells on Sabbath are pealing, 

With thy “Brown Brethren” gone, and the faces all pale, 
Would it bring you a sad hearted feeling? 


Still the stars twinkle down, and the river still flows, 
And the flowers bloom in springtime at Goshen, 

Still the sunshine still falls, and the rains and the snows, 
But our life has a greater commotion. 

’Twas the strength of the race—the invincible one — 
That o’ercame your high hopes and ambition, 

And that forced the brave Red Man to follow the sun 
Would this be to you now true fruition? 
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Slumber on, and may Christians of whatever creed 
Bow their heads to the altered condition, 

And as years roll along with eternity speed 
Give thy tomb its deserved recognition. 

Slumber on in the vale far away from thy birth 
Where pure beauty and plenty fail never, 

Where thy victories were in the efforts put forth 
For the Race almost vanquished forever. 


SITE OF LICHTENAU. 


Regarding the location of Lichtenau, founded by Rev. David 
Zeisberger of the work of Heckewelder and Zeisberger and the 
first spelling book used in Ohio, Rev. W. H. Rice, D. D., says the 
following : 

Lichten-Au is a German word, signifying a Pasture or 
Meadow of Light here the name is significant of God’s smile upon 
the green pasture lands. It was the name given by Rev. David 
Zeisberger to the Christian village settlement which he founded 
in April, 1776, on the eastern bank of the Muskingum river, two 
and a half miles below Goshochkunk (Coshocton) in accordance 
with the urgent wishes of the chief of the Delaware Indian Na- 
tion. Chief Netawatwes whose capital was Goshochkunk the 
Indian name which has survived in “Coshocton.” Netawatwes 
selected the site in such proximity to his capital because, “If the 
brethren will live near me, I will be strong. They will make me 
strong against the disobedient.” 

The site is a broad level of many acres stretching to the foot 
hills with a slight rise. The river bank has an arc-shaped out- 
line and was covered with maples and sycamores. There was a 
rich soil, and an abundance of materials for building. 

The pre-historic relics tell of its having been occupied once 
before as a village site. There is a circle of five acres and a 
mound. The former is quite near this site of Lichtenau and the 
latter three-quarters of a mile down the river. 

Forty-five years ago the site of Lichtenau was identified as 
stretching across the long lane that runs from the river to the 
foot hills, separating the farms then owned by Mr. Samuel Moore 
and Mr. Samuel Foraker, in Tuscarawas township, in Coshocton 
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county. The church probably stood in the yard of Mr. Moore, 
and the town stretched across over the farm of Mr. Foraker. 

The settlement of the Lichtenau village was begun by Rev. 
David Zeisberger on April 12, 1776, just one day after his 55th 
birthday anniversary. Eight families accompanied Zeisberger 
and his assistant, Rev. John Heckewelder, a young man of 33. 
It was Saturday. On the following day, April 13, Chief Neta- 
watwes with almost the entire population of Goshochkunk at- 
tended the first Sunday services. Zeisberger preached on the 
text Luke XXIV, 46 and 47. 

“Thus it is written and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His name among all na- 
tions beginning at Jerusalem.” 

The one street of this village ran parallel to the river. The 
church was erected on a lot half way between its northern and 
southern ends. The work prospered from the outset and con- 
tinued as this letter of Pastor Heckewelder shows. Among the 
converted were members of Chief Netawatwes’ family, as well 
as himself. The first service at which the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated was on Sunday, May 18, 1776. 

At this time the Delaware-English spelling book by David 
Zeisberger, printed for the use of pupils in the Mission schools of 
these Ohio towns in Philadelphia, Pa., was completed and came 
into use in these parts. It is the first Ohio spelling book pub- 
lished 132 years ago, for schools at Schoen-Brunn, Gnadenhutten 
and Lichtenau. In July, 1776, the first baptism took place at 
Lichtenau. The convert from among the heathen Indians was 
a grandson of chief Netawatwes. He was named John. To a 
friend who advised him how perilous it would be for him to risk 
religion, John made quick answer, and brave as it was quick. 

“If my life is in danger, I will the more cheerfully witness 
of the truth. Do you imagine that a baptized Indian fears your 
sorceries as he did when he was a heathen, and that he will hesi- 
tate to make known what,the Saviour has done for him and for 
all men? No! While I live I will not hold my peace, but pro- 
claim salvation. This is the command of God.” 
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Among the men who wielded the axe in cutting timber for 
the building of Lichtenau was the converted Indian Chief and 
brave warrior, Isaac Glicklican, who was a church elder as-emi- 
nent for his piety as for his prowess. He perished in the Gnad- 
enhutten massacre in 1782. 





Schoenbrunn Spring — Discovered by Zeisberger in 1772. 








CHARACTERISTICS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF DAVID ZEISBERGER. 





REV. WILLIAM N: SCHWARZE, M. A., 


Professor of Historical Theology, Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century Nathaniel Seidel 
and David Zeisberger were deputed by the Board controlling 
Moravian activity in America to re- 
port to Count Zinzendorf and his 
coadjutors, in Europe, the character 
which the mission among the Indians 
was assuming, as well as to explain 
its needs. The second of the two 
men was peculiarly fitted for the task. 
Though not yet thirty years of age, 
he had been seasoned in five years of 
missionary effort of unusual difficulty 
among the aborigines of America. 
The Count conceived so high a re- 
gard for him that with the imposition 
of hands he appointed him perpetual 
missionary to this people. The com- 
mission thus laid upon him was faithfully executed by Zeisberger 
in a missionary career perhaps not equalled, certainly not sur- 
passed, in point of length of service by any missionary of any 
Church among any people. In the eighty-seventh year of his age 
he rounded out sixty-two years of continuous and unwearied 
labor in behalf of the “red man,” the narrative of which forms 
one of the most uplifting stories of early American daring and 
enterprise. Characteristics and achievements of such a career 
are of manifold interest. 

Imbued with a spirit at once unselfish and devout, the 
Moravian settlers of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, naturally turned 
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with pious yearning to the savages who roamed the American 
forests. In Zeisberger, grown out of such fine missionary soil, 
this yearning quickly ripened into the fixed purpose to devote 
his life to Christian work among them. Unselfish devotion 
focussed his energies and abilities on the effort. He began his 
labors by applying himself to the study of the Indian languages, 
not only taking instruction from a competent teacher but also 
taking up his residence among the Indians for months at a time. 
Self-denial such as this involved he practiced always. Self- 
denial became wellnigh complete in him. No selfish interest 
was allowed to cross his purpose to devote his life to the ser- 
vice of the Lord among the heathen. Through the channel of 
this devotion he poured all the power of a consecrated life into 
what he. conceived to be his mission. It was a devotion clear in 
its aim, as it was strong in its purpose, because it was free from 
fanaticism. He wearied under no labors, however exacting, 
and shrank from no hardships, however severe. His burning 
zeal for the religion which was his life ever held his aims dis- 
tinctly before him, though he might have to face the fury_of a 
white mob or the opposition of Indian conjurors, but it never 
consumed itself in uncharitable feelings for fellow Christians or 
fellow laborers. His devotion was as sane and kindly as it was 
unselfish and intense. It was capable of husbanding the re- 
sources of his energy and applying them freely and unhesitat- 
ingly to every effort that commended itself to his sound judg- 
ment. 

His work, directed by an intense and wise devotion, ex- 
tended over a wide field of operations. Necessities proceeding 
from conditions of the time determined that Zeisberger’s mis- 
sionary life should be largely a succession of missionary jour- 
neys. In many respects the frequent enforced wanderings were 
a hindrance to his work. They foredoomed the failure of cer- 
tain hopes entertained in the prosecution of missionary work 
among any people. No Christian Indian state was established 
to crown his own and other faithful missionaries’ labors. Yet 
frequent removal of the mission from place to place and the 
journeys incident thereto served to spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel over vast stretches of territory and among many tribes. 
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Comparing his work with that of other missionaries to the 
aborigines of our land, Zeisberger stands foremost in respect of 
extensive missionary effort. One of the “Master Missionaries,” 
as he has been called, he traveled through Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and entered Michigan 
and Canada, preaching to many nations in many tongues. He 
brought the Gospel to the Mohicans and Wampanoags, to the 
.Nanticokes and Shawanese, to the Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Wyandots, to the Unamis, Unalachtgos and Monseys of the 
Delaware race, to the Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas of the 
-“Six Nations,” and those who heard often carried the message 
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of the truth into regions where the missionary never appeared. 
These journeys acquire additional significance when it is re- 
membered that they represent Zeisberger’s resolute faithfulness 
to the remnant of his people, cruelly and heartlessly driven from 
one locality to another. Like a Moses he led his people always. 
The route of many wanderings, in quest of an asylum for them, 
is quite unique in missionary annals. The history of missions 
presents no instance of more intrepid persistence in seeking the 
welfare of a wronged community amid endless perils and dan- 
gers, reviled by men who should have known better but were 
_ cincapable of appreciating the motives of Moravian missionaries. 

. Scarcely a journey or undertaking of any kind did the devoted 
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missionary enter upon that had not the welfare of the Indians 
as its object. 

Constant inspiration for such continuous endeavor despite 
never ending, and sometimes heart-rending, discouragements was 
supplied by a pure and holy passion for souls. Zeisberger -was 
not attracted to the Indians by any romantic notions about the 
character and traits of these men of the woods. He learned 
to know them if ever man did. In his historical account* of 
the Indians, their country, manners and customs, he denounces 
their cowardice, treachery, licentiousness, indolence in all but 
unmeasured terms, even as he does full justice to their few re- 
deeming qualities. His testimony is clear and well-founded, is 
couched in calm and deliberate language and must be regarded 
as conclusive evidence of the degradation and moral deformity 
of the savages. More than this, he shows in a single significant 
sentence how the pen of romance could have been misguided to 
invest them with a distinction they could not rightfully claim. 
“They love to be deemed honest and good, even when detected 
in the worst villainies.” To gratify their eagerness for praise 
they became past masters in the art of dissembling. Yet Zeis- 
berger loved them. He spent his life in the effort to do them 
good. So great was his passion for their souls that, as Paul 
“unto the Jews became as a Jew, in order that he might gain the 
Jews,” so Zeisberger became to the Indians as an Indian that he 
might gain the Indians. He learned to move with ease and 
grace in the Indian forms of courtesy. He employed the man- 
ner of speech in vogue among them for greetings and in the 
council. He observed the Indiart ideas of propriety. He could 
smoke the peace-pipe comformably to the rules of the ceremony. 
In some respects he became like the natives, particularly in tac- 
iturnity and adaptation to their modes of thought. All this did 
his unquenchable passion for souls bring about, in order that he 
might bring to bear on Indian hearts those Scripture truths that 





* A voluminous manuscript, now in the archives of the Church at 
Bethlehem, written by Zeisberger in 1778, giving a full account of the 
Indian nations with which he was acquainted: A translation of this 
manuscript is about to be published by the Ohio State Historical and 
Archaeological Society. 
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are facts of prime moment for every man, savage and civilized 
alike. . 

No less significant are the achievements of a career so 
admirably furnished for successful effort. It follows very 
naturally from what has been stated that Zeisberger should 
have attained to great influence among the Indians. No man 
of this country was more sincerely honored, loved and trusted 
by the Indians. Early in his career, at the Iroquois capital, he 
was adopted a sachem of the Six Nations in the Clan of the 
Turtle. On that occasion an Indian name was given him, 
Ganousseracheri. Subsequently, he was formally naturalized 
among the Monseys. Whenever he appeared among these or 
related tribes, he was received not as a stranger but as one of 
their own people. At one time he was keeper of the Archives 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, said to have comprised “the most 
valuable collection of treaties and letters from colonial gover- 
nors ever made by an Indian nation on this continent.’’ For a 
number of years he swayed the Council of the Delawares. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence of the American Colonies, he was 
able to keep that powerful people neutral, else had the Colonies 
experienced far greater difficulty in making good their declara- 
tion of independence. The power which the attainment of such 
influence placed in his hands Zeisberger used both to christianize 
and civilize the Indians. 

No man of his century did more for the development of 
the Delaware language and the Onondaga Dialect of the Iro- 
quois, the two most important languages of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. The former particularly, the Lenape tongue, he 
set himself to master, and proved his competency as a J-enapist 
by reducing it to a uniform orthography. In both languages he 
left important philological works for later students. In the 
Delaware tongue he gave to the people hymns, liturgies, ser- 
mons and portions of Scripture. His literary works represent- 
ing life-long labor were a precious heritage to the Christian 
Indians and are the best earthly monument to Zeisberger’s 
memory. 

The most illustrious features of his work were the Christian 
Indian communities he established. He founded no less than 
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thirteen. They were a source of wonder to all who saw them. 
They proved beyond shadow of doubt how much could be ac- 
complished by a practical application of Christianity to savage 
life. They were not aggregations of hunting lodges, they were 
agricultural colonies. The chase was not neglected but played 
a subordinate part. These settlements, moreover, were gov- 
erned by a published set of laws. They proved that under the 
matchless power of the Gospel even the Indian could be con- 
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strained to exchange his wild habits and unsettled ways for 
peaceable life and regular duty, to give up unrestrained and ar- 
bitrarily used liberty in order to submit to municipal enactments 
that secured the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Most of all did Zeisberger exert his great influence to move 
the Indian heavenward. His pure and strong religious char- 
acter was such as to constrain his charges to holy living, to 
the cultivation of similar traits and the engaging in similar 
service. Amid multitudinous activities he never forgot that it 
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was his vocation to preach the Gospel to the Indians and spread 
the Kingdom of God. Perseveringly, zealously, faithfully and 
courageously he presented his message. Nothing afforded him 
greater joy than the real conversion of those to whom he 
preached. Gracious seasons of revival blessed his ministry. 
Large numbers were through his instrumentality brought into 
the Church of Christ. Among the hundred and more men sent 
by the Moravian Church to the Indians he stands pre-eminent as 
the soul-winner, even as he takes rank above them in other re- 
spects. He was happily successful in the character of the native 
helpers whom he raised up, and thus his missionary work sus- 
tains one of the severest tests applied in estimating the real value 
and advance of such effort. Of the many excellent natives who 
came forward to preach with boldness Anthony may be named. 
Zeisberger himself bears this testimony, “Anthony was as eager 
to bring souls to Christ as a hunter’s hound is eager to chase the 
deer.”” Anthony succeeded in winning amongst others Glikki- 
kan, equally renowned as warrior and orator. Glikkikan in turn 
became a most efficient coadjutor of the mission. Only that 
great day, when “every man’s work shall be made manifest,” 
will reveal how many precious souls were led out of darkness 
into light through the ministry of ‘Zeisberger and the faithful 
men trained by him to be spiritual leaders of their brethren. 

Even so brief an outline of the characteristics and achieve- 
ments of this remarkable missionary career points again the 
admonition that we ought never to let the memory of a great 
and good man perish. It is worth too much to the living age 
to be suffered to go with him into the grave. The memory of 
Zeisberger’s completed activity has now blessed us a full hun- 
dred years. To the devout and thoughtful, to the seriously- 
minded and those really desirous of serving their day and gen- 
eration it yields both instruction and inspiration. “They, appre- 
ciating the towering excellence of this man, recognize that un- 
selfish devotion, large and generous aims, pure passion for man- 
kind should be incorporated in the lives of noble purpose and 
will assure achievements that are profitable “for the life that 
now is” and that will receive their true rating and fullest valua-. 
tion in “the life that is to come.” 














DAVID ZEISBERGER. 


REV. JOHN GREENFIELD. 
Memorial delivered Sunday, Nov. 15, 1908, in Nazareth, Pa. 


“That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.’’ — Hebrews 6:12. 


Our congregation celebrates today a threefold festival. 
We commemorate, first of all, “the powerful experience” made 
by our Fathers, November 13, 1741, “that Jesus Christ is the 
Chief Shepherd and Head of the Church.” We celebrate, in 
the second place, our annual congregation festival, for it was 
on November 13, 1756, that “the consecration of the Chapel in 
Nazareth Hal!” took place, it being apparently the first house of 
worship which was built and set apart for this exclusive pur- 
pose. We observe furthermore today the David Zeisberger Cen- 
tennial, for it was on November 17, 1808, that this “Moravian 
Apostle to the Indians” died at Goshen, Ohio, after a service of 
sixty-three years. 

The town in which we live was founded in the year 1740 
by eleven Moravian immigrants, under the leadership of Bishop 
Peter Boehler. One of the eleven, and perhaps the youngest 
of the party, was the man whose triumphant death a century 
ago we today commemorate. David Zeisberger, in 1740, then a 
youth of nineteen, was one of the Moravian woodsmen and car- 
penters sent to Nazareth by the great English evangelist, George 
Whitefield, to build here a school for negro children. These 
early Moravians, in more than one sense, builded better than 
they knew. That structure which they began in 1740 still stands 
‘and bears the name of its illustrious founder, being known as 
the “Whitefield House.” 

David Zeisberger, whose happy departure we today “call 
to mind with joy,” and who was one of the first founders of this 
town and congregation, is also the best practical illustration of 
one to whom Christ has become Chief Shepherd, Head and 
Elder. Let us briefly consider I. His Decisive Conversion; II. 
His Evangelistic Zeal; III. His Triumphant Death. 
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I. HIS DECISIVE CONVERSION. 


David Zeisberger’s conversion stands out as clearly and 
strongly as does that of John Wesley. In January, 1743, a lit- 
tle company stood on the deck of the “James,” ready to leave for 
Europe. It was a group of Moravian Brethren, most of whom 
had come to take leave of their beloved leader, Count Zinzen- 
dorf. Belonging to this company was a young man, twenty- 
two years of age, who had been appointed to return with the 
Count to Germany. He stood alone and looked mournfully 
upon the land of his choice. “Cast off the cable!’ commanded 
Captain Garrison. At that moment Bishop Nitschmann, who 
had been the last to take leave of Count Zinzendorf, passed by, 
and, observing the young man’s dejected looks, stopped short. 

“David,” said he, “do you not return to Europe willingly?” 

“No, indeed!” was Zeisberger’s reply. “I would much 
rather remain in America.” 

“For what reason?” 

“I long to be truly converted to God and to serve Him im 
this country.” 

This declaration deserves our careful consideration. David 
Zeisberger was a “born Moravian” both nationally and denomi- 
nationally. His birthplace was Zauchtenthal in Moravia, where 
he first saw the light of day on Good Friday, April 11, 1721. 
His parents belonged to the Ancient Church of the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren. They were evidently most godly peo- 
ple, for in July, 1726, they left their large earthly possessions, 
forsaking all for Christ’s sake, and sought a refuge in the new 
settlement in Saxony called Herrnhut. -And yet, born Moravian 
that Zeisberger was, and brought up in a pious home, he him- 
self apparently remained unchanged by the Divine grace and 
Spirit. Heredity was not sufficient. Not that he despised his 
birthright; far from it! He prized his privileges and oppor- 
tunities. With the great Scotch preacher and poet, Horatius 
Bonar, he would have said: 


“T thank Thee for a holy ancestry; 
I bless Thee for a godly parentage; 
For seeds of truth and light and purity, 
Sown in this heart from childhood’s earliest age.” 
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Another circumstance to be noted is this: David Zeisberger 
passed through the great revival of 1727 and the following years 
in Herrnhut. Ten years he spent in that place of which John 
Wesley wrote: “God has given me at length the desire of my 
heart. I am with a church whose conversation is in heaven, in 
whom is the mind that was in Christ, and who so walk as He 
walked.” In this congregation David Zeisberger lived during 
the most impressionable years of a person’s life, from five to 
fifteen, and yet without being “converted to God.” He listened 
to the strong Scriptural preaching of the Moravian carpenter, 
Christian David; he heard the joyful testimonies of that “little 
preacher of righteousness,’ Susannah Kuehnel; he witnessed 
the remarkable prayer-meetings of the children when they spent 
hours in supplication and praise; yet, though deeply impressed 
by all he saw and heard, there was in his case no definite de- 
cision, no absolute surrender. He still was not “converted to 
God.” 

Let us learn from this that neither heredity nor environment 
can save a soul. Zeisberger’s opportunities were certainly of 
the best. Pious Moravian parentage, godly Moravian training 
and education were all enjoyed by him, and not without much 
profit. It is a matter of record that he was the “brightest Latin 
scholar of his class, a diligent student who showed a natural 
facility for acquiring languages.” Moreover, he lived a morally 
pure and clean life. He was a truthful, honest and industrious 
lad. The first year spent in America, 1739, he acted as a trav- 
eling companion and assistant of Peter Boehler, that masterful 
preacher and soul-winner, just arrived from England, where he 
had been the means in the hand of God for the conversion of 
hundreds, among them being John and Charles Wesley. With 
him David Zeisberger spent upwards of a year and yet was not 
“converted to God.” In later years when speaking of this period 
of his life he said: “At that time my heart was not yet con- 
verted to God, but I longed to enjoy His grace and that fully.” 
On board the vessel, therefore, Bishop Nitschmann advised the 
young man to leave the ship and return to Bethlehem. Zeis- 
berger did not wait to be told a second time. He returned to 
Bethlehem in a state of deep spiritual concern and of longing 
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for the assurance of the pardon of his sins. A Brother by the 
name of Buettner, four years his senior, acted the part of An- 
drew and Philip in bringing the young man to Jesus. “Some 
days thereafter, during the singing, by a company of young men 
in the Single Brethren’s House at Bethlehem, of a familiar hymn 
of praise to Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, a great light came 
into his soul, and Zeisberger realized the joy of thorough con- 
version in the assurance that the Saviour had taken all his sins 
away.” 

This great change was such a distinct and unique experi- 
ence in his life that Zeisberger might truly with few variations 
have adopted John Wesley’s words, who described his own con- 
version at a little Moravian meeting in London as follows: 
“About a quarter before nine, while he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me, that He 
had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death.” 


II. HIS EVANGELISTIC ZEAL, 


David Zeisberger at once became an evangelist. The old 
martyr-spirit of the Ancient Bohemian and Moravian Church 
‘was both in name and in fact the “witness-spirit” of the Re- 
newed Brethren’s Church. Zeisberger put at once into practice 
what another young Moravian in Europe was doing at the same 
time, viz., John Cennick, who testified: 


“Then will I tell to sinners round 
What a dear Savior I have found, 
I’ll point to the atoning Blood 
And say: Behold the way to God!” 


Zeisberger, like his Master, practiced both personal and 
public evangelism. In John’s Gospel, chapter 4, we are told 
how Jesus dealt with one poor sinner in such a way as to lead 
her to repentance and faith. This might be called personal 
evangelism. It led into a larger field. This woman became 
such a witness, that Christ was invited to spend several days 
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in her town, and to conduct there a public evangelistic campaign 
resulting in the conversion of hundreds. Some one has called 
it “The Revival at Sychar.” 


Following in the footsteps of the Savior, young Zeisberger 
felt his heart drawn out in pity towards the lowest and poorest 
of mankind. He began to speak to some Indians near Bethlehem 
and Nazareth of “Jesus and His love.” Proceeding further 
through the wilds of Pennsylvania he preached to the Indians in 
the Mohawk Valley of New York. When he and a brother- 
missionary were arrested as spies and asked by Governor Clinton 
at Albany, N. Y., as to their designs, they made this truly 
Moravian and Scriptural reply: “We hope to get liberty to 
preach among the Indians the Gospel of our Crucified Savior, 
and to declare to them what we have personally experienced of 
His grace in our own hearts.” This became the supreme pas- 
sion of his life—‘“‘to declare to the Indians what he had per- 
sonally experienced of Christ’s grace in his own heart.” In 
order to do this, he mastered their languages and dialects, trans- 
lated the Holy Scriptures, Litanies and Sacred Songs, prepared 
school-books, grammars, dictionaries, etc., and spent sixty-three 
years of his life amongst his brown brethren, often in pathless 
forests, frequently exposed to privations, hardships and death, 
all with one object in view, viz., “to declare to them what he had 
personally experienced of Christ’s grace in his own heart.” He 
became a plodding student, a thorough scholar, a famous lin- 
guist, a noted writer, an accomplished administrator, in order 
that he might be a successful evangelist. Frequent revivals ac- 
companied his faithful testimony. 


The famous picture of Zeisberger preaching to the Indians 
well illustrates the supernatural power of the Gospel which he 
preached “with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven” At 
one time when 'taboring in Central Pennsylvania Zeisberger 
wrote: : 

“For several months a great revival has been prevailing 
among the Indians who visit us. All who attend our services 
are deeply impressed and listen as though they never had enough 
of the message of the Savior. Often while I am preaching the 
power of the gospel message makes them tremble with emotion 
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and shake with fear, until they almost lose consciousness and 
seem about to faint. This shows with what violence the powers 
of evil within them oppose the work of the Cross. As a rule 
when such a paroxysm is over they weep in silence.” 

Special methods and meetings were found to be necessary 
in dealing with those under conviction of sin. Zeisberger’s 
biographer tells us: “A revival broke out at the new mission, 
named Friedenstadt, in Western Pennsylvania. In the house 
of Abraham, the Helper, inquiry meetings were held every even- 
ing, sometimes lasting until midnight. Even the children were 
impressed and talked of Jesus.” St. Paul’s maxim or rule of 
methods had evidently been adopted by David Zeisberger: “By 
all means save some.” Like Alleine he was “insatiably greedy 
after souls.” ‘With David Brainerd he could say: “I had no 
notion of joy from this world; I care not where or how [I live, 
or what hardships I went through, so that I could but gain 
souls for Christ.” 


Brainerd finished his course with joy after five years’ service ; 
Zeisberger toiled in the vineyard sixty-three years. A biographer 
thus describes one of his many journeys: “For two days, amid 
drenching rain, in the pathless forests and swamps of the Broad 
Mountain, in what is now Monroe County, these two mes- 
sengers of Jesus crept for miles on hands and feet, beneath and 
between laurel bushes whose tangled mazes made walking im- 
possible. Their only guide was a pocket compass. After two 
days they struck the trail to Wyoming. Although thoroughly 
exhausted by the toil of their journey, Zeisberger at once began 
to preach the gospel. The Indians flocked from every side to 
hear his blessed message. Next morning, after a short night’s 
rest, the work was resumed, and for three days he preached 
Christ with great power. Tears rolled down the cheeks of his 
hearers and their whole frames were convulsed with emotion.” 

“He is wise that winneth souls,” said Israel’s royal sage, 
and David Zeisberger was indeed a wise soul-winner, for, like 
John Wesley, he organized the newly converted into societies 
and drew up rules and regulations for their guidance. One of 
two articles of their “brotherly agreement” may well be heeded 
in these times: 
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“We will rest from work on the Lord’s day and attend 
public service.” 

“We will have nothing to do with thieves, murderers, 
whoremongers, adulterers or drunkards. We will not take part 
in dances, sacrifices, heathenish festivals or games.” 

“We will not admit rum or any other intoxicating liquor 
into our towns. If strangers or traders shall bring intoxicating 
liquors, our Helpers shall take it from them and not restore 
it until the owners are ready to leave the place.” 

No wonder in view of all this that one of Zeisberger’s ad- 
mirers exclaims: “Rich fruitage of the veteran missionary’s life 
labor! Happy indeed amid all the countless trials and poignant 
sorrows that clouded his career, in the triumph of the Savior’s 
grace over the powers of darkness, in the salvation of hundreds 
and thousands of precious souls!” 


III. HIS TRIUMPHANT DEATH. 


A century ago this valiant soldier of the Cross stood face 
to face with “the last enemy.” In spirit let us gather around 
that death-bed. The historian tells us: “Zeisberger lay calm, 
without pain and perfectly conscious. The converts sang hymns, 
treating of Jesus, the Prince of Life, of death swallowed up in 
victory, and of Jerusalem, the Church above. He occasionally 
responded by signs expressive of his joy and peace. Amid such 
strains, at half past three o’clock in the afternoon, he breathed 
his last, without a struggle, and went to God. All present im- 
mediately fell on their knees.” 


“Oh may I triumph so, 
When all my warfare’s past; 
And dying find my latest foe 
Under my feet at last!” 

What now was the secret of Zeisberger’s peace in death, of 
his victory over the mighty conqueror? What was the ground 
of his serene confidence? Did he rest on his own achievements? 
He might with reason have been tempted to do so. What a 
career could he look back upon! Measured by length of service, 
by absolute consecration to Christ, by self-denial and self-sacrifice 
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for the sake of the gospel, no name stands higher in the history 
of Christian Missions than that of David Zeisberger. With the 
Apostle Paul he might have said: “Are they ministers of 
Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am more; in labors more 
abundant, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. In journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the wilderness. In weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” II Cor. 11:23-27. Yet all these toils, trials and suffer- 
ings, so cheerfully borne for Christ’s sake during nearly seven 
decades, did not form Zeisberger’s ground of confidence in the 
hour of death. 

Was it then perhaps his seemingly perfect character? To 
us at this distance as well as to his contemporaries David Zeis- 
berger appears well-nigh faultiess. His famous companion in 
labors, John Heckewelder, said of him: “He was endowed with 
a good understanding and a sound judgment; a friend and 
benefactor of mankind, and justly beloved by all who knew 
him, with perhaps the exception of those who were enemies of 
the Gospel which he preached.” ‘Experience invariably proved 
the correctness of his judgment. Receiving, as it were, a glimpse 
of the future, through the deep thoughts and silent prayers in 
which he engaged, he stood up, on most occasions, full of con- 
fidence and knew no fear.” ‘He would never consent to have 
his name put down on a salary-list or become a ‘hireling,’ as he 
termed it; saying that although a salary might be both agree- 
able and proper for some missionaries, yet in his case it would 
be the contrary.” 

The language used by the noted Unitarian preacher, Theo- 
dore Parker, in his eulogy of the famous missionary, Adoniram 
Judson, might with equal truth be applied to David Zeisberger : 
“If the Foreign Missionary enterprise had accomplished nothing 
more than to produce such a character it had been well worth 
all its costs and sacrifices.” 

But Zeisberger’s hope for eternity was built on a better and 
stronger foundation than that of his wonderful character. A 
few days before his death he gave his last testimony, and the 
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words form the sum and substance of his creed and experiences: 
“As my weakness is continually increasing and my appetite gone, 
I believe that the Saviour intends to take me to Himself. Ly- 
ing here, often sleepless, on my bed, I have employed the time 
in reviewing my whole past life, and I find so many faults, 
and so much cause for forgiveness, that nothing remains to me 
but His grace. Nevertheless I know that I am His. I trust 
in the efficiency of His atoning blood, which makes one clean 
from all sin. The Saviour is mine. The Saviour’s merits are 
mine. Some Christians die rejoicing, with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. This is not my case. I leave the world as a poor 
sinner. My spirit God will receive. I am certain of that. This 
mortal, with all its sinfulness, I leave behind.” 

And thus the greatest of Moravian missionaries passed into 
the presence of the King and entered the joy of his Lord. The 
Christian Church does well to observe the Centennial of his 
death. We, of this place, would affectionately call to mind the 
heroic youth who helped to found our town and congregation. 
Often has he trod this ground on errands of mercy for his 
Master. How times have changed! The very soil which his 
weary feet frequently pressed has become a source of untold 
material wealth. Where nestled some of his mission-stations 
huge cement plants are now located. But his name and fame 
are far more imperishable even than the products of those great 
industries. The wild mountain regions of Pennsylvania which 
he so willingly traversed on foot for many years, searching out 
and shepherding his brown brethren, for whom Christ died, have 
yielded up incalculable treasures of coal, iron and oil, and made 
some of his fellow mortals multi-millionaires and “kings of 
finance ;” but none of them can for a moment compare with him 
who coveted only “souls for his hire and as seals of his ministry.” 

The Territory of Ohio, in which he achieved some of his 
mightiest missionary triumphs, has become a great State, and 
the so-called “mother of presidents ;” but the fame of none of 
them will equal his who a century ago left her clime for the 
Paradise of God, who having “turned many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 

Let us not, however, spend our lives and waste our breath 
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in mere idle admiration, but let us follow him even as he followed 
Christ. Be it ours to seek and find that “full assurance” of our 
pardon in the “precious blood;” be it ours to bear witness “to 
sinners round” of what “we have personally experienced of 
God’s grace in our own hearts;” be it ours to turn our backs 
upon the world with its treasures and pleasures, “to seek and 
to save the lost;’’ in order that there may be said of us what 
was so truthfully affirmed of David Zeisberger in the text of his 
funeral sermon a century ago: “They overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and they-loved 
not their lives even unto death.” (Rev. 12:11.) 


“Soldier of Christ, Well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past! 

The battle’s fought, the victory won, 
And thou art crowned at last!” 
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ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Professor of American History, Marietta College; Editor Washington's 
Tour of the Ohio 1770, Washington’s Journal of 1784, The Crown 
Collection of American Maps, etc. 


[A portion of an address given at the Zeisberger Centennial, No- 
vember, 1908. For the accompanying illustrations thanks are due William 
C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard University in which the original manu- 
scripts were deposited by Edward Everett who collected them.] 


I think Zeisberger’s service was most marvelous for his sub- 
lime patience, and the addresses of Dr. Rice.and others during 
the centennial proceedings have shown us that when that patience 
failed, the great heart of Zeisberger failed also. I almost feel 
that Zeisberger would have died at any time when that sublime 
patience had reached its limit of endurance. The Bible, you 
know, tells us that it is for some to “mount up with wings 
like eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” It was for some to mount up with wings 
like eagles in that great unfolding drama that wrought a new 
civilization in the twilight of this American Black Forest be- 
tween the Allegheny and the Wabash; it was for some to run 
and not be weary—men who also laid potent hands on the 
mysterious forces which in God’s providence were to produce 
great empires where the deer loved to play among these trees; 
and then there were men who were merely to walk and not faint, 
not to do the conspicuous things or appear in notable affairs 
but to whose hands came a host of commonplace, monotonous 
duties — lives not woven in white and purple but in “one seam- 
less stuff of brown.” Such was the life of the man we bear in 
mind today and as such it is of pregnant inspiration — or should 
be — to all of us who must be humdrum heroes, trying our best 
to walk and not to faint. 

Since 1898 when I attended the Gnadenhutten Centennial, I 
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have had more than a passing interest in the work of the Morav- 
ian missionaries but it was only very lately that it became plain 
how tremendously we are in the debt of those fearless men for 
the preservation of the early history of this middle west and of 
Ohio in particular. 

Last summer under the auspices of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society was began a thorough examination 
of what we may for convenience call “The Moravian Records” 
at Bethlehem with the generous aid of Professor Schwarze, of 
the Moravian Theological Seminary. The lack of any list or 
calendar of the immense collection of documents there made it 
impossible to determine its historical value. From the appended 
catalogue, rough and brief as it is, it will appear that it is un- 
likely that any other source is more prolific of information con- 
cerning the regions in which the Moravians operated than these 
collections at Bethlehem will untimately prove to possess. The 
Moravians were assiduous and careful record keepers; every 
mission congregation kept its daily record; all affairs came in 
for mention in these diaries, secular and religious. At times they 
are given up entirely to discussion of outward affairs of moment 
to the mission and of greatest importance to annalists and his- 
torians of today. There must be ten thousand manuscripts in 
the entire collection. 

For instance, the records of the travels of the Moravian 
missionaries will throw a good deal of new light on the subject 
of the early western settlements, roads and advancing pioneers. 
- From about 1740 to nearly 1840 Moravian missionaries were 
threading the trails and rivers of Pennsvlvania Ohio, Indiana 
and neighboring states. 

Zeisberger’s literary remains are numerous and in good con- 
dition. His tours will prove of interest and are as follows: 


Zeisberger’s narrative of arrest in New York. 
. Zeisberger’s journal to the Cayuga town 1766. 
3. Zeisberger’s journal to Goschgoschung on Allegheny, 
1767. 
4. Zeisberger’s journals, 1762-1767. 
5. Zeisberger’s tour to Allegheny 1767,1768. 
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6. Sister Zeisberger’s diary from Canada to Muskingum, 
1798. 

7. Zeisberger and Cammerhoff’s journey among Five Na- 
tions, 1750. 

8. Zeisberger and Spangenberg’s journey to Onondaga. 

9. Mack and Zeisberger. 

10. Zeisberger’s stay at Onondaga, 1755. 

11. Zeisberger’s journey from Fairfield, Can., to Mus- 
kingum, 1798. 

But of more importance than the records of travel are the 
records of the congregations. These were written usually by 
the oldest missionary in charge of each station, with’the help of 
his assistant. They relate primarily, of course, as did the 
Jesuit Relations, to the progress of the mission work, the routine 
of services, the public and private talks with the converts. When 
least expected, however, matters of outward importance are in- 
troduced, oftentimes to receive large attention. One illustration 
will prove this. In the Goshen diary of the year 1810— the 
critical year before the war with Tecumseh’s allied Indians — 
we find the following enlightening reference to British-Indian 
relations: 


“January 11,” “we also spoke with Nicodemus, who belonged to the 
Pettquotting congregation, and has lately intimated a desire to be re- 
ceived as an inhabitant here, informing him of two important points, 
on which it would be necessary for him to make up his mind fully 
before he came to a determination on the subject; namely, that he 
must, if he would live here, totally break off his engagements with the 
heathen chiefs, (engagements that members of a congregation of be- 
lievers never should have entered into); and also leave off the going 
to Malden for presents. As to this last point, it is well known to all 
our Indian brn. [brethren] that the agent of the British government at 
Malden has, above a year ago, declared by letter to the missionaries 
that no presents would be given there in the future to our Indians. 
If therefore any who belong to us obtain presents there, it must be 
in consequence of their professing themselves to be heathen.” 


It is doubtful if anything like the full story of the relations 
between the British officers and the Indians along our frontiers 
can be told until the records of the Moravian Indian congrega- 
tions are published. The diaries of the congregations in Canada 
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will throw much light, it is believed, on this mysterious chapter 
of western history. 

The following has been translated from the 1776 diary of 
the Gnadenhutten congregation to show the average general in- 


English, Maqua, Delaware and Mohican vocabulary. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 


terest that attaches to many of the entries. The selection was 
made at hap-hazard in the year named: 


May 1-24: [pastoral—corn planting, etc.] 

24th. Brother of Shawano Chief reports that some Mingoes are 
on the war path to murder white people. He is on his way to Pitts- 
burg to report the matter. 
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25th-3lst. [pastoral, routine] 

June 1-3. [pastoral, routine] 

3d. At noon Captain White Eyes came here with John Killebock. 
— Both left here for Pittsburg to see Mr. Morgan, who called for them. 
Soon after them came, Mr. Wilson from Pittsburg by way of Schoen- 
brun with a string of wampum and a speech to the Delawares asking 
them not to go to the Fort but to stay at home, because Mr. Morgan 
had come to him himself and wished to speak with them in Cohohooh- 
kung — White Eyes is called back.— Traders forbidden to sell rum in 
Moravian towns in Mr. Wilson’s “speech”. 

4-9th. [pastoral routine] 

10th. Mr. Morgan and Makie with six white people and several 
Shawanees arrive from Pittsburg on the way to CoChoohkung. 

10-26. [routine] 

27th. Heckewelder comes from Schoenbrum and goes to Lichtenau. 

30th. [pastoral] 

July 1-3. [pastoral routine] 

5th. David Zeisberger stops on way from Lichtenau to Schoenbrum. 

llth. Indian brings news that Five Nations have decided to sup- 
port the King of England. 

14th. Mr. Morgan comes with two white boys who had been kid- 
napped by the Mingoes. 

16th. Mr. Morgan a little later followed by Mr. Makie return to 
Pittsburg. 

21st. White Eyes comes to his wife and uncle on his way to 
Pittsburg. 

24th. Mr. Oharro arrives from Pittsburg with ten horses, loads 
of wares and also a man by the name of Makarmick to buy cattle. 

28th. Two traders on way to Pittsburg report ten Shawanees on 
war path. 

Aug. 9th. Seven Virginians from Williamsburg stopped on their 
way to the Shawanees.” 


Any record of those happy years of Zeisberger’s greatest 
success 1770-1775 are of interest. An extract follows from the 
Gnadenhutten diary of 1773: 


“January 1. Brother David returned from Gnadenhutten toward 
evening, with him came Echpalawehund with his wife who had come 
there this morning from Gekelemukp, and with whom Brother David 
had the opportunity to hold much conversation during the day and 
then his desire was aroused to live with us ard to live after the Sa- 
viour. So we gave him good advice because we must take care when 
we wish to take such people among us. 

February 3d. Brother Josua and Brother John Martin came here 
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from Gnadenhutten and Echpalawehund from Gekelmukpechunk; the 


first two incidently, the last for a visit. 


A page from a Sermon in Delaware. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard. University. { 
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March 8th. Brother David came from Gnadenhutten where he went 
to pay a visit, day before yesterday and with him came Isaac from 


Goschahossink, twenty miles from Gehelemukp. 
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May 22d. Indians came here from Gekelamukpechunk, Goscha- 
hossunk and other places for a visit. Since it seemed that some time a 
war with the Shawanees and Virginians who live far below on the Ohio 
would be inevitable, the first having already killed and scalped many -white 
people. So we received the joyful news that everything would be laid 
aside and peace would remain. The Wawiaciitanos and Kilsapus, two 
nations who are their neighbors, have held a council with them and or- 
dered them to keep peace. é 

June 26th. In the afternoon we had a very violent thunderstorm, 
which shattered the thickest trees; next to them not far from our 
houses to the west side it made an opening in the earth from three to 
four feet wide and two and one-half feet deep. 

August 10th. Before the break of day it pleased our good Lord 
to take into his care Anna Justina Phillipus in the second year of her 
age. She was born at Friedenshutten on the 19th of October, 1771, and 
was baptized by Brother Schmidt on the 20th. 

September 25th. The strange Mohicans went away friends. Marcus 
had proclaimed the love of the Savior to them by day and night and 
they also attended our meetings diligently and listened attentively to 
what was spoken. Brother John Martin and Brother Isaac from Schoen- 
brum were chosen by the “Helpers Conference” to go to preach to the 
Indians and announce the gospel to them, which the first joyfully 
received. ; 

November 5th. The speaker Killebock came with a counsellor from 
Kikalemukpechiink [gekalemukpechunk] and brought a string of wam- 
pum with the following words: “Nachees which means Grand Child: 
We have heard that three Indians have been killed, two of the bodies of 
whom were found at the mouth of this creek; and one Shawnee was 
thrown into the creek by white people. If the murdering by white people 
is not stopped war will be declared. Therefore several chiefs and especially 
our Netawatwees with their counsellors have decided to consider these 
and other evil and important things, and to keep peace and on this 
account several chiefs have already gathered at Pittsburg. It also is 
their intention to prevent the white people from journeying so far 
among the nations. The teachers among the Indians are not meant 
by this but the traders, who through the rum which they bring along 
make many Indians poor and make them drunk so that many Indians 
kill each other.” 

October 9th. The Mohicans and those living near them went to the 
surveyed place. It lies half way between us and Gekelemukyse. That 
is ten good miles from us on the east side of the river. It lies upon a 
high bank of the river and the land is very beautiful above; the fields 
however lie opposite. 

October 10th. Brother David went there with a few Indian brethren 
and from there went with Josua again’to Gekelemukyse. 
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October 11th. Brother Jungman preached here on the love of the 
Saviour for all the poor and sick who only approach him in faith and’ 
ask him for help. An Indian came from Gekelemukyse to visit his 
friends here and offered them a canoe load of corn if they wished 
to have it, which was thankfully received. 


It appears that the study of the. Moravian records during 





A Delaware Grammar. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 


these years of the Second War with England will necessarily lead 
to a rewriting of its history, at least so far as Ohio is concerned. 


The story of the Goshen congregation record for the year 
1812 reveals a strange new story of conditions in northern Ohio; 
its pictures of the terror of the people of an Indian raid from 
Canada, of the earthquake, of the militia of New Philadelphia 
and vicinity, of the return of Hull’s betrayed soldiers from De- 
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troit and Cleveland as ragged beggars along the homeward road, 
of the helplessness of those in authority and their dismay, are 
truly illuminating. 

Did you know that it was only by a hair’s breadth that a 
second Gnadenhutten massacre was averted at Goshen when a 
party of infuriated New Philadelphians came upon the little vil- 
lage at midnight upon hearing idle rumors that the Moravian 
Indians were in correspondence with the British authorities? 
This is the brave Mortimer’s description of the alarming episode: 


“TAugust] 8th, between 11 and 12 o’clock at night above 20 men, 
all armed with rifles, swords or pistols, came here from New Philadelphia, 
to search for Indians who have been said to sculk about by day, and 
assemble here at night. Messrs Laffer and McConnel preceded them 
ion horseback, and came first to Br. and Sr. Mortimer’s house, to give 
them notice of the approach of the people, and what their business was. 
Br. Mortimer, who was fast asleep, on being awakened and dressed, offered 
to go with the whole company, with a candle in his hands, into every 
Indian house, and to every place about us which the people might 
express a desire to visit. It happened that there was no other Indian; 
here except Charles and Christian Henry and their families, who at’ 
this dead hour of the night were all fast asleep. They were awakened by; 
Br. Mortimer in presence of Messrs Laffer and McConnel, and told, 
of the object of this visit; and Mr. McConnel went immediately after- 
wards with Br. Mortimer’s ‘consent to fetch the company of armed; 
men, who had meanwhile stopped near the town. Three of these | 
people believed and maintained, that from the place where they had} 
stood among the bushes, they had seen two men cross the street just} 
at the time when Br. Mortimer came out of his house with Messrs. 
Laffer and McConnel, with a candle in his hand. "They declared too 
that they had heard them open a door, and speak together; and no 
surmise made with a view to explain what might have led to this’ belief,’ 
would satisfy them. The most diligent search was therefore made in 
all the buildings and places from whence the New Philadelphians them- 
selves believed it to be possible, that the supposed two men could have 
come; but no trace, they allowed, was found, that a human being had 
been in any one of them, within the preceding 24 hours. If therefore 
they saw anything, it was probably only two dogs, who had recently 
barked, and might have crossed the street at the time when Messrs. 
Laffer and McConnel entered the town, and who by means of a distant 
candle, and their fears, became long and alarming shadows. All who 
belong here were very sure, and averred, that no strange Indians were 
secreted here. : , 

“Had this unauthorized visit, made in the dead of the night, with 
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From “A Collection of Hymns for the use of the Christian Indians.” 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 


Vol. XVITI— 14, 
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many apologies for troubling us at so unseasonable an hour, and with 
much caution in particular from Mr. Laffer, who took care that no 
person here should be alarmed, and nothing done or said that could be 
taken amiss; not been conducted so prudently, we might with pro- 
priety have made it the subject of a complaint before a magistrate. 
A report, it was said, had reached New Philadelphia that 15 strange — 
and it was supposed hostile— Indians were seen during the day coming 
towards this place. This occasioned much alarm, and the 20 armed men 
and upwards, came here to see whether the report was true; and :f so, 
they. told us, to take the 15 strange Indians prisoners! But their plan 
was illjudged; for had there been so many hostile Indians here, the 
greater part of them would probably have been killed by them, as their 
behaviour was altogether unsoldierlike. Judge Dierdorf, Mr. Clark, Col. 
Bay and others in New Philadelphia had endeavored, they said, to ¢is- 
suade them from their purpose, as they professed to be convinced, that 
all the reports of hostile Indians being harbored here, were false; but 
as their representations were disregarded, they particularly desired Mr. 
Laffer, who keeps the principal tavern there, to ride in haste thither, 
give dué notice of their approach and business, and strongly recommend 
in their name, to behave themselves in a becoming manner here. After 
staying with us upwards of an hour, these nightly visitors set off on 
their return home. As soon as they were out of town, they began to fire 
off their guns, in order as they had said here, to frighten the women in 
New Philadelphia, and make them think that murderous work was 
going forward. As they approached New Philadelphia, they continued 
firing, which so alarmed Abr. Kneisley Esqure. and his family, who live 
about half a mile out of town, that under supposition that hostile In- 
dians were actually come, and were fighting with the New Philadelphia 
people, they all fled with the utmost precipitation into the woods, and 
remained there till break of day.” 


Following is a rough catalogue of the manuscripts preserved 
in the archives of the Moravian Church and Malin Library. The 
numbers refer to the green boxes in which the collection is at 


present preserved: 
No. 1. 


John Heckewelder — Narrative of Indian Mission on Muskingum. 
Captivity and murder— From his diary from Cuyahoga to Bethlehem, 
October-November, 1786. Also diary of Bro. Wigand [Shebosh was the 
Indian name of John Joseph Bull] and Shebosh to the Huron River and 
brief letters by Bro. M. Jung, 1783. 

Diary of the wandering Indian congregation in their flight from 
Muskingum to Sandusky, its final destruction, and the rebuilding on 
the river Huron not far from Detroit in the years 1781-2-3. (Brief 
abstract.) 
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Delaware Hymn Book. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 
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No. 2. 


List of families who fled from the frontiers to Bethlehem January 
1756. 

Account of contributions for same. 

Letters, etc., Pa. Indians and Pa. Governor including posts. Con- 
tains D. Zeisberger’s conversation with Mohawk chief Nicola at Bethle- 
hem, August 1758. Something of Fred. Post’s missions at Fort Augusta, 
Pittsburg, 1758. Moravian’s replies to accusations that they were corre- 
sponding with the French. 

Joseph Powel’s account of benefactions to needy, etc., in Indian war. 
(copy) Kettles, garments, linen, etc. 

Short description of the many favors and blessings of the Lord our 
God which the congregations in Bethel experienced during the dangerous 
wild -war, 1755-7. 

Letters and reports from the country congregations during French 
and Indian War, 1756. 

No. 3. 


1. Diary of the Indian congregation in Sangundo Wenunk fro: 
November 27, 1771, to April 12, 1772. 

2. Short report from Gnadenhutten from June and July, 1780. 

3. Diary of Schoenbrunn and Gnadenhutten from November 1779 
to August, 1780. 

Heckewelder’s instructions from S. P. G.f concerning Indian 
lands, 1799. 

Six maps of Muskingum Region. 

Correspondence of great value bet. Moravian Church and Col. 
Broadhead concerning Gnadenhutten massacre with accounts of same. 

Memorabilia of first white settlers at Gnadenhutten, 1799. 

Signed (B. Mortimer). 

Letters from Salem, August, 1780. 

Letters from Zeisberger, Heckewelder, Jung, etc., 1781-2-3. 

Diary of Sisters Grube, Senseman, etc. of journey across the 
motntains, May-September, 1780. 

Diary of the Indian congregation in Lichtenau on the Muskingum 
from April 6, 1779, to the end of February, 1780; also from March Ist, 
1780 to August 14, 1780. 

Diary of the Indian congregation at Gnadenhutten on the Muskin- 
gum, 1772-1777. 

Diary of the Indian congregation in Gnadenhutten on the Muskin- 
gum River from February 16 to May 19, 1774: 

“Toward evening a lieutenant by the name of Ante arrived who 
lived in Detroit where he is engaged in business’. During the past 





+ Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
+ Sample translation from diary of 1774. 
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Page from a Delaware Sermon. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 
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winter he has been in New York where he went by water; now how- 
ever he is returning home by land; we took him in with us for the 
night and with him Colonel Croghan’s officer who is accompanying him 
as far as Sandusky. This lieutenant told us, when I asked about Cap- 
tain Sinclair, that he has obtained from the Indians a beautiful tract of 
land between Lake Erie and Huron which has been granted to him in 
Old England by the king”. : 

Another sample taken at haphazard — May, 1775: 

“From May Ist until the 8th, we had many visits from friendly 
Indians who had come partly from hunger and partly to hear the 
word of:God. We had experienced similar pangs of hunger when we 
fled from these places during the war times. A Virginia captain by 
the name of Wood came here with another Simon Girty from Pittsburg. 
They went into our meeting house with good feelings and soon went 
on from here to the delamatenoe to invite the Shawanese and Delawares 
to a treaty at Pittsburg, September 10.” 


No. 4. 


The affairs of the exile of the Indians from Nain and Wechquetank 
from 1763 until 1764. 

Diary of the exiled Indian congregation from Nain and Wechque- 
tank; partly from Province Island and in the Philadelphia barracks; 
partly from the journey to the Susquehannah and the arrival in Nachili- 
ching from December 1, 1763 to May 21, 1765. The wonderful preser- 
vation of the Indian congregation from Nain and Wechquetank in exile. 
Several address of the same to the Governor during their stay outside 
of Philadelphia, March, 1765. 

No. 5. 


Two maps of Wechquetank Region. 

Diary of Wechquetank, 1760-1763. 

Tschichschiquannunk. 

Diary 1769-1772 and a few letters. 

The place was a Monsey Village on the west coast of the Susque- 
hannah nearly opposite (a little below) Shesequm, Bradford County, Pa. 
The mission there was begun by John Roth in 1769 and was abandoned. 
in 1772, the Indians from there emigrating to Ohio. 


No. 6. 


Pachgatgoch. 
Diaries 1749-1754. 
No. 7. 


Diary of Meniolagomeka, 1752-1755. 
Diary of the Indian congregation in Bethlehem, August, 1758. 
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A page from “17 Sermons to Children.” 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University} 
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No. 8. 
Diary of Pachgatgoch, 1755-1759. 


No. 9. 
Nain — Shamokin. 


Things concerning Shamokin especially of the year 1755. 

Diary of the Indian Congregation at Nain from June, 1762 to May, 
1763. 

Diary of Shamokin of the years 1747, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, and 55. 


No. 10. 


Lawunakhannek on the Allegheny. 

Languntoutenunk on the Beaver. 

“Diaries of the Brethren on the Ohio,” 1769 seq. 

(12) Letters and memo from Zeisberger on the Ohio (Pittsburg, 
etc.) 1768-9. 

Letters from Zeisberger from Lawunakhannek, 1769. 


No. 11. 
Indian Dep’t. 


Wyalusing or Friedenshutten. 1765-1770. 


No. 12. 


Registers of Baptisms, marriages, deaths, etc., of Indians, 1742, 1791. 

Catalogue of various Indian congregations, lists of Indian emigrants, 
etc. ; 

Letters from Indians to Spangenberg and others written from dicta- 
tion, also letters from Spangenberg and others to various Indian con- 
gregations. 

Zeisberger’s narrative of his arrest at Conajoharie and imprison- 
ment in New York, 1745. 

Zeisberger’s Journal of visit to Cayuga Town, 1766. 

Zeisberger’s Journal to Goschgoschung on Allegheny River, 1767. 

Journal C. F. Post — 1758. 

Zinzendorf diary to letter to Shecomeco and from Weiser. 


No. 13. 


Recollections of the journeys of the Brethren Abraham Lucienbach 
and Haven on the River St. Marys, a branch of the Miami River, 1808. 

A. Diary of the Indian Congregation in Welhik Thuppek on* the 
Muskingum from September to October 18, 1772. 

B. Report of Brother A. Luckenbach on his visit in company with 
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the Indian Brother Zacharias to the Monseys living upon the Thames 
River and the Grand River. 
Letters and journal, Zeisberger, 1762-1767. 





Delaware Litany. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University 


Brother David Zeisberger’s diary of his journey to the Ohio or 
Allegene, September 1767. — 1768. ; 
Ettwein and Heckewelder 1772 and 1773 journey. 
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John Jungman’s diary of journey from Bethlehem to Muskingum 
River, 1773. 

Diary — Indian congregation on Cuyahoga. Departure thence and 
journey along Lake Erie and arrival in Petquottink or on the Huron 
River, 1807. 

C. Brief from the diary of the Brethren A. Luckenbach and J. J. 
Hagen about their journeys to Sandusky and their stay from the 22d 
of April to the end of the year 1811 and during the first half of the 
year 1812. 

Frederick Post’s journey to and sojourn in Pittsburg in the year 
1750-1760;- and to the Ohio in 1761; also the minutes of the Indian 
treaty at Pittsburg, August, 1760. 

Report of John Heckewelder’s journey to Muskingum and his return 
from September 10, to December 23, 1788. 

Diary of the journey of John Heckewelder and Jacob Bush to 
Gnadenhutten on Muskingum and their doings in their services of the 
S. P. G. 

Diary — Journey— Brother and Sister Peter from Bethlehem to 
Gnadenhutten on the Muskingum. 

Short report of John Heckewelder’s journey to Muskingum, his stay 
there and return from September 10, to December 23, 1788. 

Diary of Sister Zeisberger’s and Brother Benjamin Mortimer’s jour- 
ney from Fairfield in Upper Canada to Schoenbrunn on the Muskingum 
River in company with 33 Indians, men, women and children from 
August 15, to October 4, 1798. 

Brief of the report of John Heckewelder and William Henry upon 
their journey to the Muskingum, in the service of the S. P. G.; as a 
deputation to be present at the survey of the land along the Muskingum; 
and their return in April, May, June and July, 1797. 

Heckewelder’s journey to the Wabash, 1792. 


No. 14. 


Diary of Brother Cammerhoff’s and David Zeisberger’s journey 
among the “Five Nations,” from May 14, to August 17, 1750. 

Short account of John Martin Mack’s and Christian Froelich’s 
journey to Wayamuk and Hollobank, 1745. (English) 

Joseph Spangenberg, David Zeisberger and John Joseph — Diary 
of journey to Onondago and return to Bethlehem. 

Martin Mack’s report to Brother Petrum of his journey to Wayamuk 
and sojourn there. 

Brother Rauch’s journal of his journey to the Mahak Indians. 

Brother Cammerhoff’s and Gottlieb Pezold’s diary of their journey 
to Wechquatnach and Pachgatoch from February 23, to March 22, 1749. 

Johannes’ diary of journey among the Indians from Oct. 1748. 
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Diary of Brother Martin Mack’s, David Zeisberger and Gottfried 
Kundt’s journey to Onondago, from July 26, 1752. 

Report of the journey of Jacob Eyerly and John Heckewelder for 
the surveying of the land on Lake Erie, granted by the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania to the S. P. G.; May and June, 1794. 
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The Moravian Litany. 


From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University 


Journey of William Henry and John Heckewelder to the Muskingum 
under S. P. G. on occasion of surveying of land on Muskingum, April, 
May, June and July, 1797. 

No. 15. 


Relations of the treaty of the Brethren with the Nantikoks and 
Shawanees in 1752. 
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Spangenberg’s declaration to the Indians in Nazareth, 1747. 

Proclamation against the sale of rum to the Indians. 

Map of the country of the “Five Nations”’. 

Indian Conferences from 1745-1747. 

David Zeisberger’s memo. of his doings in Onondego for Zinsen- 
dorf. 

Description of the work of the Brethren among the Indians in N. 
America from the beginning until 1751. 


Affairs of the Indians. 


1. Letters about the land of Pennsylvania and French and Con- 
neaught Creeks, 1791-1794. 

2. Papers about the land on the Muskingum, 1798. 

3. Concerning incorporation of S. P. G. 1798. 

4. Papers about Smouth’s Legacy in Trenton, 1791. 

Material concerning Zeisberger’s N. Y. imprisonment in letters 
and reports especially about the Indian affairs together with an abstract 
of Brother Joseph’s journey to Onondago, 1744-54. 

Sketch of S. P. G. by Heckewelder for President of U. S., June, 1822. 

Succinct account of S. P. G. work in U. S. (English) 

Etwein’s diary on road to Ohio. 1772. 


No. 16. 


Letters and reports concerning the captivity and release of David 
Zeisberger and Brother Post in New York. 
Heckewelder’s map. 
Cayahoga Indian Settlement in package marked “Rev. J. M. Lever- 
ow" ~ 
Observations made on the pamphlet entitled “an inquiry into the 
causes of the alienation of the Delaware and Shawanees Indians from the 


British Interests,” by Conrad Weiser. Chiefly on land affairs. 


No. 17. 


Letters from Pettquottink from 1804 to 1807. (Huron River, O.) 

Records, diaries, from Salem, Pettquottink, 1787, 1790-92. 

Diary of Schoenbrunn, August 1780 to March, 1781. 

Diary of Gnadenhutten August 1780-1781. 

Diary of Salem on the Muskingum August, 1780 to March 26, 1781 
— September 2, 1781. 

Diary of New Salem on Lake Erie, October, 1789 to May 1, 1790. 

Diary Pettquottink on Lake Erie; January, 1787 to March, 1788. 


No. 18. 


Diaries of Moravian missionaries among the Cherokee Indians. 
1799, seq. 
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No. 19. 


Diaries of Gnadenhutten on Huron River, 1783-1787. 

Brief from the diary of the wandering Indian congregations from 
the Muskingum to Sandusky, their final destruction and reorganization 
on the Huron River, 1781-1783. 

Diary of Gnadenhutten on the Huron River from August 1783 to 
May, 1785. 
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From the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University 


Diary of the Indian congregation on the Cuyahoga River from May 
17, 1785 to September 25, 1786. 

Diary of journey of Sister Sarah Heckewelder with her two year 
old daughter Anna Salome, from Cuyahoga River to Bethlehem from 
October 9, to November 15, 1785. 

Diary of a small company of Indians on the Cuyahoga from October 
1786, to February, 1787. 
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Diary of Gnadenhutten on Huron River from August, 1783 to May, 
1785. 


No. 20. 
Diary of Schoenbrunn, 1773-1777. 
Diary of the Indian congregation of Lichtenau on the Muskingum, 
1776-1780. 
No. 21. 
Documents concerning the acquisition of the Muskingum land, 1788- 
1812. 
No. 22. 


I. Two copies of Carl Frederick’s and David Zeisberger’s letters 
during their stay in Onondago from June 9, 1754, to June 4, 1755. 
II. Christian Seidel’s visit to Pachgatgoch from April 29, to June 


7, 1755. 
Papers relating to the Indian Missions. 


1. Address of the missionaries, J. P. Kluge and Abraham Lucken- 
bach to,Wm. H. Harrison, Esq., Governor of the Indian Territory, 
February 23, 1801. 

2. Address of the missionaries, David Zeisberger and B. Mortimer 
to Arthur St. Clair, Esq., Governor of the North West Territory, March 
9, 1801. 

3. Testimony of the Red Sisters in Gnadenhutten, April 9, 1753. 

The names of the different Indian Nations in North America; 
hitherto discovered, the situation of their countries, with the number 
of their fighting men. N. B. Published in the calendar of Quebec. 

Bishop Etwein— some remarks on Indians, etc., sent to General 
Washington. 18 pp 350 perp. 

Heckewelder’s Sketch (another copy). 

Outline of the Missionary history of S. P. G. by Secretary Benade 
from 1787 to 1802. 

Catalogue, Indians living on Muskingum. 


No. 23. 


Reports of the Indian mission on the White River from May 285, 
1801 until 1806. 

Diary of the journey of Brother and Sister Kluge and brother 
Luckenbach from Goshen on Muskingum to White River from March 
24, to May 25, 1801. 

Diary of Abraham Luckenbach and Johann Joachim Hagen during 
their stay on the Sandusky River in Ohio from April 30, 1811 to Septem- 
ber 10, 1812. 

Diary of Brother and Sister Kluge and Abraham Luckenbach from 
the White River to Bethlehem from September 16, to November 12, 1806. 
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A page from “A vocabulary of Delaware Language, presented by the 
Rev. Mr. B. A. Grube to Rev. Abraham Luckenbach on his 
setting out upon his western missionary journey in 1309.” 


Included among the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 
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Another copy of diary of the journey of Brother and Sister Kluge 
and Abraham Luckenbach from Goshen on Muskingum to White River 
from March 24, to May 25, 1801. 

Diaries and writings of the Indian congregation in Pettquottink 
from its beginning in 1804 to its end in 1809. 

Extract from the diary of the Indian congregation in Pettquottink 
on Lake Erie from June, 1787 to 1789, including same by Zeisberger. 

Abstract from the diary of the Indian congregation on the White 
River from April 1, 1802 to May 31, 1803. 

Also diary of White River during 1806. 

Reports of the Indjan mission on the Pettquottink from 1805 to 
August, 1808. 


No. 24. 


Diaries, Gnadenhutten on Mahoning, 1746-1752. 


No. 25. 


Diaries, Gnadenhutten on Mahoning, 1747, 1753, 1754, 1800. 


No. 26. 


Goshen diary May 1, 1800 to 1806. 

Journals of the Indian mission at Jongquakamik from September, 
1802 to 1806. 

Letter from David Zeisberger to the Rev. Geo. H. Loskiel, Beth- 
Ichem. 

Dairy of the Indian congregation at Goshen from May 28, 1820 to 
April 22, 1821. 

Journal of the Indian congregation in Goshen from 1814 to May, 1820. 

Journal of Goshen from April 23, 1821 to October, 1831. 

Report of the mission conference held in Goshen in 1803. 

Conference about the Indian congregation in Upper Canada held in 
Goshen in 1803. 

Conference about the Indian congregation in Upper Canada held in 
September, 1815. 

Diary, Goshen, 1 May, 16 November, 1812. Eng. fine of Hull’s 
army, etc. Letter replying to same from Rev. Reichel. 

Goshen diary, 1810-1813. 

Same 1804. 

Two copies Protocol (documents) Mission Conference, Goshen on 
Muskingum, October, 1803. 
Loskiel to Mortimer, July, 1806. 
Loskiel to Muller, July, 1806. 
Loskiel to Zeisberger, July, 1806. 
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“The Church Litany.” 
Photographed from the Zeisberger Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard University. 
Vol. XVIII— 15. 
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Mortimer to Loskiel, May, 1806. 
Loskiel to Heckewelder, May, 1806. 
Muller to Loskiel, May, 1806. 


No. 27. 

Diary, (Eng.) Zeisberger and Mortimer from Fairfield, etc., to 
Schoenbrunn with thirty-three Indians, October, 1798. 

Diary (Eng. and Ger.) Mortimer Oppelt Jungman, etc., from Bethle- 
hem to Goshen, 29 April—14 June, 1799. 

Diary at Schoenbrunn, October 4, 1798 — November 3, 1798. 

Diary of Indian congregation at Goshen from 1798 to 1821 with a 
mission; partly translated into English. 


No. 28. 
Diary Indian congregation in Fairfield, 1811-1840. 


No. 31. 
Report of Missien among Chippewas, April, 1802— December, 1806. 
Mission to Chippewas — Fairfield, 1791-1810. 
Diary, Heckewelder and Mortimer’s journey from Bethlehem to 
Fairfield, 1798. 
Map of Fairfield Mission. 


No. 32. 


Diary Mission, Fairfield, 1797-1811. 
Same, 1810-1811-1812. 


An arrangement has been made with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Moravian Church by which the Ohio State Ar- 
chological and Historical Society will publish an indefinite 
number of these manuscripts under the joint editorial manage- 
ment of myself and Professor William Nathaniel Schwarze of 
the Moravian Theological Seminary and Curator of the Morav- 
ian Library. A beginning will be made with Zeisberger’s writ- 
ings, issuing first his seventy-thousand word “History of the 
Indians” written on the Muskingum River in 1778-9. It is be- 
lieved that this “History” of the faithful missionary among the 
Indians of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 1740-1808 is the 
most intimate and important record of its kind, relating to our 
Middle West, in existence. This will be followed by the recor’s 
of Zeisberger’s labors and travels among the Six Nations art 
the Delawares. 




















TWENTY - FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 





MARCH 2, 1909. 





The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society was held in the Hunter Law 
Society Room, Page Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, at two p. m, March 2, 1909. The following members 
were present: 


Prof. Martin R. Andrews, Marietta. 
Mr. E. H. Archer, Columbus. 
Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester. 
Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mansfield. 
Mr. Martin B. Bushnell, Mansneld. 
Mr. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk. 
Mr. Almer Hegler, Washington, C. H. 
Hon. John W. Harper, Cincinnati. 
Rev. N. B. C. Love, Perrysburg. 
Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Athens. 
Prof. W. C. Mills, Columbus. 
Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield. 
Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus. 

‘* Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus. 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin. 


Messages of regret, because of their inability to attend the 
meeting, were received from General R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, 
and D. J. Ryan, Columbus. 

The meeting was called to order by President G. Frederick 
Wright, who without any preliminary remarks, stated the meet- 
ing would proceed at once to the order of business, and called 
for the reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting. 

Secretary Randall stated he would follow the usual cus- 
tom in this matter, which was, that the secretary instead of at- 
tempting to read the entire minutes of the last annual meeting 
held February 26, 1908, which minutes were taken down in de- 
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tail by the stenographer and bound in the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, would offer as the minutes of the meet- 
ing, the published condensed account appearing in the 17th vol- 
ume, page 132, of the last annual volume of the Society. The 
complete verbatim report of the minutes of the last meeting as 
taken down occupy some 45 pages of the report, and would re- 
quire nearly an hour in reading. The condensed report is in 
the hands of every member of the Society, and contains all that 
was important occurring at the meeting. It was moved, sec- 
onded and carried, that the printed report, as suggested by the 
Secretary, be accepted as the minutes of the meeting. There 
being no objection, this was adopted. 

The Secretary further added, that it had been his custom, 
since holding office, to have everything done, not only at the 
annual meeting, but the meetings of the executive and special 
committees, reported in full in typewritten form and bound in 
an annual volume. There are 15 volumes of these minutes. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Meetings of the Executive Committee were held since the last 
annual meeting of the Society (February 26, 1908) as follows: 

March 25, 1908. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Baughman, Harper, King, 
Martzolff, Ryan, Prince, Wood, Randali and Mills. Standing Sub-Com- 
mittees for the ensuing year (1908) were appointed as follows: 

Big Bottom Park — Messrs. Martzolff, Prince and Bareis. 

Finance — Messrs. Wood, Ryan and Bareis. 

Fort Ancient — Messrs. Prince, Baughman and Martzolff. 

Museum and Library — Messrs. King, Wright and Mills. 

Publications — Messrs. Ryan, Randall and Wood. 

Serpent Mound — Messrs. Wright, Harper and Randall. 


July 16, 1908. Messrs. Bareis, Baughman, Harper, King, Martzolff, 
Prince, Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright being present. There were 
also present Trustee W. H. Rice and Prof. A. B. Hulbert, who pre- 
sented the project of a centennial anniversary of the death of David 
Zeisberger, November 17, 1908. Messrs. Rice, Ryan and Randall were 
appointed a special committee on arrangements for the Zeisberger Cen- 
tennial. .At this meeting the resignation of Mr. A. B. Coover, who for 
several years had been the active assistant of Prof. Mills in the Museum 
and Library, and for the past several years had aided the Society ‘in 
its summer explorations, was accepted by the Executive Committee. 
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The resignation was originally tendered on March 28th, preceding, and 
had so far as possible been accepted by the Finance Committee, pending 
the meeting of the Executive Committee. This resignation was ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee with great regret on their part 
as Mr. Coover had served the Society long and faithfully. He yielded 
the position because of ill-health and the confining nature of his official 
duties. Mr. Coover relinquished his position April 15, 1908. Since that 
time various temporary help has been employed by Prof. Mills. 

October 7, 1908. Messrs. King, Martzolff, Prince, Randall, Ryan, 
Wood, Wright and Mills, were present. Trustee W. H. Rice was like- 
wise present to report the detailed arrangements for the Zeisberger 
Centennial. 

December 2, 1908. Messrs. Bareis, Harper, Baughman, King, Martz- 
olff, Prince, Randall, Wood, Wright and Mills. The Treasurer and Sec- 
retary made full report of the budget to be asked from the forthcoming 
Legislature. Dr. Wright made an extended report of the discovery of 
the new serpent mound in Warren county, Ohio. The contract with Mr. 
Warren Cowen as custodian of Fort Ancient was renewed until February 
1, 1911. Prof. Mills made an extended report of his summer explora- 
tions. Secretary Randall reported the proceedings of the Zeisberger 
Centennial. 

At each cf the above meetings of the Executive Committee full 
reports were made by the Secretary and different committees of the 
‘work which had been accomplished in the various departments of the 
Society during the periods intervening between the Executive Com- 
mittee meetings. Never before in the history of the Society have the 
members of the Executive Committee been more faithful in their 
attendance at the meetings or more interested in the progress of the 
work of the Society. 

Life members were elected at each meeting. 

The detailed proceedings of these meetings are fully and accurately 
taken down and transcribed and bound in permanent book form by the 
Secretary. This has been his custom since his incumbency in the office 
and he now has fifteen such volumes, covering the period of his service. 
These typewritten proceedings are so accurate and minute that any 
stranger could easily acquaint himself with what has been done by a 
perusal of the same. 

The proceedings of the meetings of the Executive Committee are 
of course too extensive to be given by the Secretary in full. The results 
of these meetings are embodied in the Secretary’s report, under respective 
heads of the subjects. 

APPROPRIATIONS, 

In the general appropriation bill — including the partial bill — passed 
by the Seventy-seventh General Assembly, at its second regular session, 
May 9, 1908, the Scciety was accorded the following amounts and items; 
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ns eased brendan beneies 2700 
Peete Work, Pork AmcieGt, G6... onckciccdcccscdecvisese 2000 
EE a aan coe ee ae See Se 2800 
Completion of Purchase of Fort Ancient............... 2200 
ee I as inca cotbuacnsosewdalcuvnpey sum 500 


This gave the Society for its regular work all it asked for ex- 
cept am additional $500 requested for Field Work, etc. The Society had 
asked for that purpose $2500; it received only $2000 as above. The 
Finance Committee of the House declined to grant the item of $500 
requested for the purpose of erecting an observatory at Serpent Mound, 
but this amount was added by the Senate Finance Committee after the 
bill had passed the House and in the subsequent conference committee 
of the House and Senate, the Senate’s addition (of $500) was not 
disturbed. In addition to the items regularly asked for, the Finance 
Committee of the House of its own volition inserted in the bill, the 
items of $5800 for reprinting Volumes 1 to 16, inclusive, so as to give 
each member of the Legislature five sets each, and one set each for 
the thirty-five representatives of the press; and the sum of $2000 for re- 
printing the Archzological History of Ohio, each member of the Legis- 
lature to receive twenty copies. The Secretary in behalf of the Society, 
appeared several times before the committees of the House and Senate, 
to whom he fully explained the work of the Society furnishing an item- 
ized statement of the expenditures of the Society for the year previous. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Shortly after the Annual Meeting, there was issued from the press 
by the Society, a little book entitled “Masterpieces of the Mound 
Builders,” written by the Secretary. It contained detailed accounts of 
the hill top forts and a complete description of Fort Ancient. It is pro- 
posed that the latter part of the book, namely, Fort Ancient, can be 
printed separately and used as a guide to the Fort, a thing that the 
Society has very much needed. 

In August, the republication of the Fowke’s Archzological History 
of Ohio, for which the Legislature had provided, was completed, and 
twenty copies each were shipped to each member of the Legislature. 

In September, in accordance with the previous authorization of the 
Executive Committee, the Society published, in pamphlet form, the pro- 
ceedings of the conference of the Ohio Valley Historical Association, 
which conference was held in Cincinnati during the Thanksgiving vacation 
(1907) at Cincinnati. This publication contained the addresses of the 
warious professors, secretaries of the state historical societies, and other 
speakers, on that occasion. They were a valuable and interesting series 
of addresses and their publication under the auspices of our Society proved 
to be a very wise expenditure. One thousand copies were printed and 
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nearly half of the expense was borne by the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association, and five hundred copies of the book were furnished the as- 
sociation. 

The Executive Committee have also authorized the publication by 
the Society of the proceedings of the late conference of the Ohio Valley 
Historical Association, which was held in Marietta, November 27th and 
28th, 1908. This publication will either constitute one of the Quarterlies 
of the Society or a separate pamphlet, as before. The nature of this pub- 
lication is so closely allied to the work of our Society that we are 
thoroughly justified in the expense. The material all pertains to the 
history of the Ohio Valley and very much of it to Ohio alone. 

Just before the Holidays of the past year (1908) we completed 
the reprinting of the sixteen volumes, in sets of five each, for the 
members of the Legislature, for which an appropriation was duly made. 
The books were boxed and shipped to each member, in accordance with 
the provisions of the appropriation bill. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, the Society has issued four Quar- 
terlies, namely, those of January, April, July and October, constituting 
the seventeenth volume of the Society. This volume is the largest in 
paging and in many respects more valuable than any of its predecessors, 
for it contains much original matter on early Ohio history never before 
put in print. 

In this connection it is proper. to state that the Executive Com- 
mittee have authorized the publication, if the additional appropriation 
is made, of some of the original manuscripts of David Zeisberger. 
These manuscripts are in German in the possession of the Moravian 
College at Bethlehem, Pa. They embrace many thousands of pages 
pertaining to the Indians and the missionary efforts of the Moravian 
missions. Prof. A. B. Hulbert of Marietta has examined these man- 
uscripts and will edit those which may be published by the Society. 
Permission was obtained from the Moravian College authorities to 
secure copies of these manuscripts, or rather to have them translated into 
English by Prof. W. N. Schwarze, Librarian of the Moravian College 
Library. The first volume has been prepared by Prof. Schwarze and 
is now in the hands of Prof. Hulbert for his annotations. It will 
be published as soon as the funds are available. This opportunity for 
original work in early Ohio history is one of the most important that 
has yet come to our Society. 


PURCHASE OF REMAINDER OF FORT ANCIENT. 


It will be recalled that in the appropriation bill above noted $2200 
was inserted for completing the purehase of Fort Ancient. That portion 
consisted of what is known as the Ridge Tract, including what are desig- 
nated as the Ward Hotel and the Frauenknecht lots. Immediately after the 
appropriation became available, the Treasurer and the Secretary of the 
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Society at once proceeded to complete the purchase proposed. A written 
option had been secured from the Ridges, as noted in the proceedings of 
the last Annual Meeting. The purchase from the Ridges was perfected, 
by which some twenty acres were secured, including the entire north 
wall of the North or New Fort. The amount paid for this was $1800. 
The Secretary had the purchase properly surveyed and platted, the title 
examined and approved, the deed received, accepted by the Attorney 
General of Ohio, and deposited with the Auditor of State on June 3, 
1908. Immediately thereafter, the Treasurer and Secretary completed 
the purchase of the lots within the above site called the Ward Hotel 
lot, for which $300 had to be paid. This deed was received, duly 
approved by the state authorities and deposited with the Auditor of State, 
July 30, 1908. A similar purchase also for the sum of $300 was made 
of the Frauenknecht lot, the deed being deposited with the Auditor of 
State, August 5, 1908. It will be noted that the total purchase required 
$2400, or $200 more than the appropriation by the Legislature. This 
additional purchase-money, with the incidental expenses of surveys, per- 
fecting of title, etc., was made from funds legally at the disposal of the 
Society. At the same time the above negotiations were going on, or 
shortly before, the Poor Strip, some three acres, extending into the 
west wall of the North Fort, was secured. The details of the pur- 
chase of the Ridge Tract and the including lots are fully set forth in 
Volume 17, page 489, of the past year’s (1908) publication. This com- 
pletes the entire possession of Fort Ancient by the State of Ohio. 
All of the deeds make the State of Ohio the grantee. By an act of the 
Legislature, passed April 24, 1891, the care and control of Fort Ancient 
is vested in the Trustees of our Society. We are heartily to be con- 
gratulated that at last we hold the Fort entire, and the continued per- 
formance of buying Fort Ancient which has been going on for some 
eighteen years is at last at an end. 


SURVEY OF FORT ANCIENT. 


In accordance with the suggestion made by Curator W. C. Mills 
in the March meeting of the Executive Committee, that a correct sur- 
vey had never been made of Fort Ancient, the Fort Ancient Committee 
was authorized to expend not to exceed $120 for a resurvey to be made 
by Prof. C. E. Sherman of the Civil Engineering Department, Ohio 
State University. This resurvey was begun in the early part of June 
and was completed in the middle part of July, 1908. Professor Sherman 
and his corps of assistants made a very accurate and complete topo- 
graphical survey, a plat of which was drawn and furnished the So- 
ciety. There has never before been an accurate survey of the Fort 
and the Society is now prepared to give most detailed information con- 
cerning the dimensions of this wonderful prehistoric work. The thanks 
of the Society are due Professor Sherman for his interest in this mat- 
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ter and also for the fact that he did this work at merely a nominal 
expense, because he regarded the Society as a sort of adjunct of the 
State University. 

THE BUILDING PROJECT. 


Since the last Annual Meeting the subject of the building project, 
like a short horse, is soon curried. There is nothing new. The last 
Legislature failed to take any action as to any of the bills which had in 
view any building or quarters for the Society. Nor is it probable that 
the present Legislature will produce any more fruitful results. 


SERPENT MOUND OBSERVATORY TOWER. 


Again we refer to the appropriation bill of last Winter (1908), 
which gave the Society a special appropriation of $500 for the erection 
of a tower at Serpent Mound. At the Executive Committee meeting 
of July 16, 1908, the expenditure of this fund was placed in the hands 
of the Treasurer and Secretary of the Society. After negotiating with 
several firms competent to build such a tower, and submitting the 
matter to competitive bids, the contract was placed in the hands of 
The Columbus Wire & Iron Works Company, for the amount of $500. 
The company immediately proceeded to construct the tower, and on 
September 2nd, the Secretary proceeded to Serpent Mound and there 
met the force selected for the erection of the tower. It was completed 
in two or three days. It is made entirely of steel, set on concrete 
base, is twenty-five feet high, with ascending stairs to the top platform, 
which is eight feet square. It is located at the tail of the Serpent 
and from the platform the observer may see and carefully study the 
entire length of his majestic snakeship. This is the most desirable 
accession to the Serpent Mound Park, as before from no one point 
could the entire convolutions of the Serpent be fcllowed by the eye of 
the spectator. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS. 


Since the Annuaf Meeting (February, 1908), the following have 
been admitted to Life Membership by the Executive Committee: 


Bert S. Bartlow, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Charles S. Dana, Marietta, Ohio. 
Frederick Shedd, Columbus, Ohio. 
Fred B. Shumann, Lowell, Ohio. 
R. J. A. Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
W. B. Whiting, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. C. L. Metz, Madisonville, Ohio. 
Charles T. Greve, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edward Colston, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

rge Hoadly, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Andrew P. Henkel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. F. Gilmore, Canton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Alice Peters, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is mere justice to Trustee John W. Harper to credit him with 
securing the Cincinnati members. We wish his example of activity 
in this direction might be followed by more of the Trustees. 


ITINERARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Since the last Annual Meeting, the Secretary has made journeys 
as representative of the Society as follows: 

April 10, 1908. Cincinnati. 

June 11, 1908. Mansfield Centennial. Spoke on History of Ohio. Trus- 
tee Martzolff also spoke on same subject. 

June 30, 1908. Fort Ancient, accompanying Trustee B. F. Prince. 

July 3, 1908. Eaton, attendance at Preble County Centennial. 

July 9, 1908. Tallmadge, Summit County, for material on History of 
Tallmadge. 

July 22, 1908. Middletown, with Treasurer Wood, in connection with 
purchase of Ward lot. 

August 7, 1908. Franklin, to confer with President Wright and with 
him visited Shaker village. 

August 13; 1908. Gnadenhutten, Sharon, Goshen and New Philadelphia, 
with Trustees Ryan and Rice, in connection with Zeisberger Cen- 
tennial. The party also visited Fort Laurens with view of securing 
the site of the same for the Society. 

. September 2, 1908. Serpent Mound. Erection of observatory tower. 

September 10, 1908. Cleveland, address before annual meeting of the 
Early Settlers Society of Cuyahoga county. 

September 13, 1908. Rutland, Mass., visit to the home of Rufus Putnam 
for material concerning Putnam and Ohio. 

September 17, 1908. Boston, Mass., visited Massachusetts Historical 
Society and the New England Genealogical Society. Addressed 
“Randall Historical Association of America” in New Century Hall. 
Subject, “Influence of New England over Ohio.” 

September 19, 1908. Hamilton, Mass., visit to home and grave of Manas- 
seh Cutler. 

September 23, 1908. In company with President Wright, inspected site 
and remains of new serpent mound, Warren County. 

October 10, 1908. Cincinnati. 

November 20, 1908. Zeisberger Centennial, Sharon, Goshen and New 
Philadelphia. In company with President Wright, Trustees 
Martzolff and Rice and Prof. A. B. Hulbert. 

November 27 and 28, 1908. Marietta, Ohio. Presided at Annual Meet- 
ing, Ohio Valley Historical Association. Addresses by Trustee 
Martzolff, Prof. A. B. Hulbert and several members of the Society. 

December 7, 1908. McConnelsville. Address on Ohio history. 
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December 29, 1908. Sandusky, in company with Trustee Ryan, to cttend 
funeral Trustee Rush R. Sloane. 


The proceedings of the Zeisberger Centennial will be published in 
full in a later Quarterly of the Society. Also the complete proceedings 
of the Ohio Valley Historical Association meeting at Marietta. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS, 


The special committe authorized by the Executive Committee for 
the purpose of preparing a budget of the required appropriations for the 
Society, to be submitted to the incoming legislature, submitted the same, 
in accordance with the requirements of law, to the Auditor of State, on 
December 1, 1908. That budget was as follows: 


Comme eee 552 oe cece ano oaese ocean $2700 

(This is the same as has been received for several years past.) 

Piet WOU, CIBEMR HOE. 6 o.6 iiss Goo vvasncianctweoses $2500 

(This is $500 more than has been received for the past two 
terms. ) 

Dok So ncinbacnsehdpessteeneeudsediauees $3300 


(This is $500 in excess of any amount heretofore received.) 


The Secretary appeared before the House Finance Committee and 
advocated the approval by the Committee of the above amounts. The 
appropriation bill was introduced in the House and immediately passed 
on February 15, 1909. The Finance Committee of the House had inserted 
in the bill the amount asked for in current expenses ($2700), the amount 
asked for in the item of publications ($3300), but inserted only 
$2000 for Field Work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound. This bill as 
above outlined is now in the hands of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate before which the Secretary has appeared, fully explaining the 
purpose and details of the amounts desired. What the final outcome will 
be, cannot be determined until the bill is disposed of by the Senate.* 


CONCLUSION. 


The past year may be regarded as the most successful one that the 
Society has ever experienced. It has accomplished more along all 
lines of its work than in any one of the previous years. The Curator 
will tell you of the work in the Archzological Department and the 
progress of the Museum and Library. The Society has gained greatly 


*The Senate passed the Appropriation Bill March 12, 1909, with 
amendments. The amended bill passed the House the same day and 
became a law later by the signature of the Governor. The items for 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society remained un- 
changed as they had originally passed the House. — Enrror. 
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in its standing throughout the state, particularly among the libraries, 
public schools and colleges. It has also been recognized more than 
ever by similar societies, public libraries and institutions of learning 
in other parts of the country. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
(For the year ending February 1, 1909.) 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance om Hand, February 1, 1906...........<0cccccccocceces $1,161 35 
ey ES Sn ce cccrieideebstenssvesswd@nererens 218 00 
e, EEN SOD oes ode viene cs cet od cave inceanounns 75 00 
Ey inn dunthdvineciagesceehaassabibesvssguteasetes 14 50 
I I cristae care rp ae cca rchen 3a iat a ae = Sint epee 129 19 
See cite ke te eewanemeedsekecarteeetenaks 11 00 
Fire Insurance Premium Rebated..................0eeeeeees 4 90 
CM. Te Br, Peete PION io 5 ccidid sed cesiecccwacnses sees 12 00 
RURGGNS Ol TOPMRUMNEE FUE, 6. bc vec c oedc ccc ce nwesansdavswe 277 50 
From State Treasurer: 
Apsropriation for Publications. ..............cccccssece 3,398 55 
Appropriation for Current Expenses.................. 2,998 03 
Appropriation for Field Work For Ancient and Serpent 
IRON eres Cee are eg ee me eee ease 2,753 35 
Appropriation for Reprinting Publications............. 7,800 00 
Appropriation for Completion of Purchase of Fort An- 
IE ai cd airs xe a aati dice ar ae oat oa ako ocd a 2,200 00 
Appropriation for Observatory at Serpent Mound...... 500 00 
PEE Cccdndeised dhekeseawebens beokeneubesuceoue $21,553 37 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
RD CIN gc coudcialrern ah orb as on Seleack owe naa $7,800 00 
II ants Ce alot ee ee le ei ee 2,848 63 
Completion of Purchase of Fort Ancient...............se0e 2,400 00 
IS ND ae ade aa hens oh oo he ara ge a gP Sachin gta sail niaane 2,200 00 
SNR I I eS eusie i mpadioaie ce wia wkckeaeaelale 120 00 
reetowemnenin Bt Port AMC, oo. 6. icine b ccciccccsccwcesnews 303 45 
Fort Ancient —Care and Expenses...............ccceccceee 426 78 
a ee i i ee 500 00 
Serpent Mound— Care and Improvements.................. 307 30 
CO a nlstand uch ait ca toe ciate ed pacnly paws este Valaniewe whines 705 16 
Big Bottom Park— Improvements..........ccccsccccsececs 55 64 
ES hs Salta tae Minar eta Sa Oey Re OEE DER ACOH OER GEWS 119 &7 
Expenses of Trustees and Committecs.............eeeeee0es 389 Ot 


David Zeisberger Centennial 


eee ee eee eee erasers eseseeeseseese 
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Mees Mamet: GI coon 65 oo so Key one onan betwee 68 00 
De NS ice 66 oa evaen deve sos ebbeseds sock Gabickeaveesins 7 75 
EE 0 icp devesacdeaderewnscs oak dean peered’ 72 03 
EE BID. To xo ke osc p oe De ede are eeethVesnetenels 188 81 
RN SUE: MEET so 5 £50 once ainie 4s 0189 ort wud oarormane! vrata 660 70 
Transierred to Permanent Fantd. . ... ...3000.sccccsscoreveasies 575 00 
Balance on Hand, February 1, 1900......:.ccccesooesse sees 1,725 31 

MS catia ielaca cateins cea a we ak cee ee $21,553 37 
Total Amount now in the Permanent Fund.................. 6,125 00 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, Treasurer. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE, 


Upon motion and vote President Wright appointed Messrs. 
G. F. Bareis and E. H. Archer a committee to audit the Treas- 
urer’s accounts. Mr. Archer, one of the assistants in the office 
of the Auditor of State, called attention to the fact that as to 
the funds appropriated by the Legislature, their expenditure 
would be of record on the books of the Auditor of State from 
which the appropriated funds are drawn on vouchers issued by 
the Society signed by the President and Secretary. So that the 
accounts of the Auditor of State are a check on the books of the 
Treasurer of the Society. This, however, would not apply to 
the disposal of funds accruing to the Society from sources other 
than legislative appropriations, viz., ordinary and life members, 
sale of books, etc. 


REPORT OF CURATOR. 


I have the honor, as Curator and Librarian, to make my annual 
report upon the condition of the Museum and Library located in Page 
Hall, Ohio State University, as well as my report upon the annual 
archeological explorations of the Society. During the year many 
specimens have been added to the Archzological Museum, and we are 
at times severely taxed in placing on exhibition, specimens that come 
to us unsolicited. Those of you who have had the privilege of visiting 
the Museum during the year can readily. see the great need of more 
room for display, owing to the increase in the collections, through the 
activity of the Museum in its line of research, particularly the explora- 
tions of the mounds and village sites; the large collections coming to the 
Museum through the interest of students and particularly friends and 
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members of the Society; the publications of the Society, together with its 
increased exchanges; the growth of the Library into one of unusual 
importance of historical and archeological research; the use of the 
Museum by students, schools and private citizens. The inadequate 
quarters for our Museum and Library have so increased the work of 
the Curator that the many changes proposed in the management of 
the Museum and Library have not been fully carried out, but we hope 
during the coming year a few of the changes can be made. Since 
the last annual meeting there has been a change in the personnel of the 
help in the Museum. Mr. A. Brown now has charge of all accessions 
to the Library and Museum. In addition to his duties, he acts as 
stenographer and typewriter. Mr. C. Eaton has charge of the rooms and, 
in addition to his regular duties, looks after the store room and packing 
of all books for shipment and distant delivery. I cannot help, at this 
time, impressing upon you, as officers and members, the opportunity that 
is now being opened for the Society in aiding the City of Columbus 
in its proposed 100th anniversary celebration. A wise thing for the 
Society to do would be to ask the citizens to commemorate their 100th 
anniversary by erecting a monument in the shape of a fire-proof building 
to adequately care for the Museum and Library of the Society, which 
would in the course of a few years, be known as the one great Museum 
in Ohio. 

The archeological work during the year was of especial interest, 
and consisted mainly in the topographical survey of Fort Ancient, made 
by Prof. C. E. Sherman and a.corps of assistants. The field work of \ 
the Survey was finished in four weeks, but the topographic map was 
not completed until October. During the time that Prof. Sherman 
was engaged at Fort Ancient, the Curator had a corps of workers 
examining every portion of the Fort for archeological remains, and was 
very successful in uncovering a number of stone pavements, circles, etc., 
situated in various parts of the Fort. A complete report of this survey 
is now being prepared, and will appear in one of the forthcoming 
issues of the Quarterly. After Fort Ancient was surveyed, the Curator 
completed the exploration of the Seip Mound, begun two years ago. 
A partial report upon this mound was made at the 22d annual meet- 
ing; first and second sections of this mound had been explored in 
1906, but the last section was very much larger than either one of the 
two sections previously examined, and contained material of great in- 
terest. The mound was the site of a charnel house of the Hopewell 
Group, and all the graves placed upon the floor of the charnel house 
contained the remains of the cremated dead. _A new feature was dis- 
covered in their burial cists that, previous to this examination, had not 
been known. In the Harness Mound the prepared graves were made for 
one individual, but in the third section of the Seip Mound the graves 
were greatly enlarged, and often contained from 1 to 4 individuals, 
showing that the large cists were perhaps those cf fa-nilies. On> 
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feature, unusual in the mounds was the finding of burial shrines where 
the clothing, ornaments and personal effects were placed. The ground 
surrounding the shrines was often covered with large blocks of mica. 
One interesting feature found in several of the copper plates was the 
attempted ornamentation of the large copper plates with scrolls and 
repousse work. From this mound alone, were secured 16 large copper 
plates, 9 copper axes, 20 copper ear ornaments and many other objects 
of copper, bone and shell. A very large flint spear point, 9 inches in 
length was one of the great finds. My report upon this mound is now 
finished and will appear in the April Quarterly. I have also finished 
my report upon the Jamestown Exposition and take pleasure in giving 
you each a copy, which report speaks for itself. During the year the 
Museum has received from Mr. T. B. Bowers, 2 different additions to 
his already fine archzological collection. Mr. Bowers is very energetic 
and active in the work of making the Bowers collection one of the most 
interesting in the Museum. 

Mr. Almer Hegler of Washington Court House has also added 2 
different consignments of archzological specimens, collected in the 
neighborhood of Washington Court House. Mr. Hegler has guarded 
carefully the archzological interests in Fayette County, and reports with- 
out delay all archzological discoveries within the county or adjoining 
counties. He is constant in his work for the Society and his time is 
always at our command. 

Mr. Wilber Stout of Scioto County has sent three consignments 
during the year. He is making a specialty of collecting in Scioto County, 
the site of his old home, and he is greatly interested in our Museum. 

Judge H. C. Miller of Jackson, Ohio, has presented a fine collection 
from Boone Rcck, a place of great historical in‘erest in Jackson County. 

The Peabody Museum, through Mr. R. E. Merwin, presented three 
large barrels of animal bones, and pottery from the Madisonville Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. W. R. Wilson, Columbus, presented a fine grooved axe. 

From Prof. J. R. Chamberlin was received a fine bronze image 
taken from an Inca grave. 

From Dr. H. O. Whitaker, New Burlington, was received several 
bone implements taken from a grave in his vicinity. 

Mr. Perry Wolfe, Fort Ancient, presented 4 copper pieces, found 
in Fort Ancient, evidently part of the great cash of copper found by 
him a few years ago. 

Mr. Howard L. Boggs, Kingston, presented to the Museum, a large 
tooth of the Mastodon in a fine state of preservation, found on Deer 
Creek, in Ross County. 

From Mr. Newcomb was received a large tooth of the Mastodon 
in a fair state of preservation. 

Through Dr. H. O. Whitaker, Mr. A. H. Harlan, New Burling- 
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ton, presented a large iron kettle brought to the Northwest Territory 
in 1799. 

Mr. Grant Hartup, of Lore City, presented a large salt kettle used 
in making salt in his section of the State. The kettle was brought to 
the Northwest Territory in 1798. 

From Prof. Frederick Starr, University of Chicago, we received a 
cast of a large Mexican sculptured slab, found in Orizaba, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. ' 

Many books and periodicals have been added to the Library during 
the year. The Accession Book shows 3564 regular bound volumes entered. 
Last year our records show 3104, making a net addition during the 
year of 460 bound volumes. All of the books have been received 
through gift or in exchange for our own publications. The growth has 
been very steady and far beyond our expectations. The Library has 
also received a number of gifts in the way of rare publications, manu- 
scripts and autographs during the year. 

General Brinkerhoff presented “Usher’s Body of Divinitie,” a book 
printed in 1658. It is of very great interest. 

Dr,’ J. B. Peaslee, Cincinnati, a life member of the Society, pre- 
sented 22 autograph letters. Among them were those of John G. Whit- 
tier, Henry W. Lonefellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes and others. 

My plans for the coming season are rather indefinite, however, the 
executive committee has asked me to work out a plan leading to the 
making of an Archeological Atlas. I have taken this matter up and 
devoted considerable time to working out a plausible scheme for the com- 
pletion of an Archeological Atlas of the State. Four years ago the 
Society endeavored to make a large Archeological Map of the State. 
It was found that the large wall map would be unserviceable, as it 
would require great wall space to display the map and it would not be 
practicable for general use. I have considered making an Archeological 
Atlas of the State by counties and to make the county map after the 
latest topographic survey of the State made by the United States 
Government. This map to be reduced to the size necessary for an atlas 
not to exceed 15 inches in length by 12 inches in width. Upon this map 
could be marked in proper characters all of the archeological remains 
in the county. Accompanying each county should be a concise arche- 
ological history of the county. The work would occupy the time of the 
Curator not less than three years, as it would be necessary to visit 
each county and personally pass upon the earthworks and other arche- 
ological remains that may be found in the county. This work would 
require an annual appropriation of $600.00. The making of the map 
and all clerical and other work could be done in my office, however, 
I find I have the opportunity now to open certain groups of mounds 
which are available to us, which might not be so later on. 

It seems to me advisable to at least spend a part of the season in 
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exploration and the remainder of the time could be utilized in work 
upon the archzological atlas. 
I wish to thank the officers and executive committee for their help 
and patience during the past year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wr1uiAM C. MILLs, 
Curator and Librarian. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


In addition to the report of Prof. Mills the committee will empha- 
size the pressing importance of having more room for the display 
and expansion of the Museum and Library and of more funds, both 
for securing additional publications and for carrying on the educational 
works upon which we embarked. 

The shelves for holding books and pamphlets are already running 
over, while constant accessions are made through exchanges. For ex- 
ample the complete set of the publications of the Historical Society 
of the State of Delaware has recently come into our possession in 
exchange for our own publications but we have no place to put it. 

The Museum, which is already one of the most instructive and 
valuable in the country, is over-crowded while a large part of it is in 
boxes or out-of-the-way corners where it cannot be studied or seen. 
We have material enough to fill five times the space now given to the 
display of our rare specimens; it is to be remembered also that what 
room we have is only held by sufferance of the University Law De- 
partment, whose growing demands will soon lay claim to the whole 
building. We must have a fit building of our own at the earliest 
possible moment. 

We need more money to provide for conducting the educational 
work of the Society especially in the distribution of books. We are 
expected and it is desirable that we should be able, to send for tempo- 
rary use our books to all parts of tne State for the use of students: 
who are not near to local libraries and to supplement local libraries. 
whose collection of books is limited, but the postage and express on 
these books amounts to a large sum in course of the year. Such work, 
however, is the most economical effort for the promotion of education. 
Again the clerk hire necessary to conduct this distribution and keep 
track of the literature sent and to see that it is properly returned 
amounts to a still larger sum. 

We would also make an appeal not only to the legislature, but 
to the people of the state at large to culfivate a more intelligent interest 
in the preservation of the historical monuments and objects of scientific 
interest in their particular localities and for the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning them. In this respect Ohio is far behind the countries 
of «Europe. There is no town of 15,000 inhabitants, even in Siberia. 
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that does not have its museum and its special history for use in the 
schools. Glacial boulders are there thought worthy of preservation; 
while here we blow them to pieces to make churches, and foundations 
for houses, and stone walls that might as well be made of brick or 
cobble-stone, and thus destroy most valuable objects through which to 
impart knowledge to the rising generation. The preservation of such 
objects as the block house in Mansfield and the various fortifications 
of the State and of the glacial boulders, such as that in Warren County 
near Fort Ancient, will give educators a vantage ground, that they can 
ill afford to lose. 

We would suggest that the school boards in every county be 
requested to co-operate with the committee of the Society in preparing 
a chapter on the physical geography, the geology, the botany, the zoology 
and the history of each locality to be bound up with the general text 
books, or used in connection with them. Only by some such means can 
we keep up that communication with the past, and with the outside 
world, that is essential to the full development of the Society and 
its individual members. A start in this direction is already made by 
the Curator’s plan of keeping a scrap book for every county, which 
will soon collect the information for preparing such supplementary 
chapters. To educate in history and science we should begin about. 
our own doors and magnify the importance of local interests. In this 
work this Society is specially fitted to take the lead. 

G. F. Wricur, 
Chairman Museum Committee. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Reports of the standing committees were called for. Sec- 
retary Randall stated that the work of the committees on 
Finance, Fort Ancient, Museum and Library, Publications and 
Serpent Mound, were covered by the reports of the Secretary 
and Curator. The Committee on Jamestown Exposition had of 
course, expired because of the accomplishment of their work. 
As to the committee on Big Bottorn Park, Prof. Martzolff said: 
That he had nothing further to add to what he had reported 
from time to time to the Executive Committee, except that re- 
cently a permanent addition had been made to the park by the 
erection of an iron gate way at the front entrance to the park, 
at a cost of about thirty dollars. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were submitted by Prof. Martz- 
olff and adopted by the meeting: 


Resolved, That the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, in its annual session, hereby expresses to its es- 
teemed President Emeritus, General R. Brinkerhoff, a renewal 
of its obligations to him for the splendid services he has ren- 
dered this organization by his long and faithful interest and 
official duties. It also regrets his inability to be present on this 
occasion and transmits to him congratulations upon his con- 
tinued good health, and wishes for him many years of enjoyment 
and service to his fellowmen. 

The members of this Society also wish to place on record 
the sad realization of its loss in the death of Rush R. Sloane, 
who died December 24, 1908, one of the honored members of 
the Society and for many years a trustee. Judge Sloane was a 
constant and profound student of Ohio’s history, which has been 
enriched as the result of his painstaking research in the annals 
of the state. The Secretary of the Society is hereby requested 
to convey to Mrs. Sloane the action of the Society, and express 
to her the respect in which her late husband was held by his as- 
sociates in this organization. 

Further, it is deemed appropriate that the members here 
assembled unite in extending sympathy for our honored Vice 
President, George F. Bareis, who has lately sustained a great 
grief in the death of his beloved wife. We offer to him at this 
sorrowful time our heartfelt affection, and commend to him 
trust in Divine Providence who is ever the refuge to whom we 
may turn in hours of distress and disappointments. 

The above resolutions were adopted by the vote of all 
present. 

AMENDMENTS OF CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Wood proposed that Section 1 of Article V of the Con- 
stitution be amended by striking out the word “February” in the 
second line and substituting therefor the word “May.” This 
would make the Section read: The fiscal year of the Society 
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shall end May 1, and the annual meeting shall be held at Co- 
lumbus within thirty days thereafter as the Executive Committee 
may determine. Due notice of the meeting shall be mailed by 
the Secretary to all members of the Society at least ten days 
before such annual meeting is held. 

Mr. Wood explained that the purpose of this change was 
to bring the annual meeting at a more convenient and propitious 
time of the year. It comes now in the winter season, when the 
weather does not permit of any excursions by the Society to 
Fort Ancient or elsewhere; also, when the legislature is in ses- 
sion and the Secretary is loaded with unusual amount of re- 
sponsibility and duty, and also, at a time when the appropria- 
tions by the legislature for the ensuing year are not yet deter- 
mined, and therefore, the trustees or members 6f the Society 
cannot plan or outline the future action of the Society. This 
proposed change of the Constitution led to some discussion, but 
was finally adopted by almost a unanimous vote. The Consti- 
tution is, therefore, changed as proposed. 

In this connection the desire was expressed by the mem- 
bers that the trustees arrange, during the coming June for an 
excursion to Fort Ancient, and if possible to Serpent Mound. 
No definite action, however, was taken in the matter. 


In this connection Senator Harper stiggested that it would 
be a wise thing for the Society to get up a meeting to be held in 
Cincinnati. He thought if that was done a great many addi- 
tional members could be obtained in that city. The suggestion 
met with great approval. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


The Secretary reported that the two trustees appointed by 
the Governor, namely, Messrs. Harper and Love, were still hold- 
ing their positions, though their time had matured. They would, 
of course, continue to remain in office until Governor Harmon 
appointed their successors. At this meeting, the Society would 
have to elect trustees to fill the vacancy caused by the term ex- 
piration of Messrs. G. F. Bareis, J. Warren Keifer, I. F. King 
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and E. F. Wood, and one to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Rush R. Sloane, whose term, had he lived, would have ter- 
minated at this time. Upon motion and vote, the President was 
authorized to appoint a nominating committee to suggest the 
names of five trustees to be elected. The committee appointed 
were, Messrs. Martzolff, Archer and Hegler. After due con- 
sideration by the nominating committee, they reported as fol- 
lows: Mr. G. F. Bareis, Canal Winchester; Gen. J. Warren 
Keifer, Springfield; Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; Mr. C. H. Gal- 
lup, Norwalk, and Mr. Walter C. Metz, Newark. The report of 
the nominating committee was unanimously accepted, and the 
Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the Society for 
the election of the five named nominees to serve as trustees from 
this meeting until the annual meeting in 1912. The Board of 
Trustees of the Society, as now constituted, is therefore, as 
follows: 


TRUSTEES. 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1910. 


Bs. Bis IIs 6 che ass Gad a araatevdioseel Mansfield. 
ae ere Gitontetns<sse anit Scio. 
TE BIEL, sc nanacuwsetieresbeengs cape Mansfield. 
PM Te, MN orice ha Nicoa neDusthals.can ee weleaGeeae Columbus. 
SOO.’ Bs, 20s. PEE, on ccdidcncwsneescaceuducensens Dayton. 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1911. 


DRG, Wes Ee PRM a ois dices be os oa cen atest eaaeaeuee Delaware. 
Peek: ©. Be PRA vow Sects ecawsehoens baveatebees Athens. 
Poe. Us, Premera Wt: 5 onic tisdvs cass ccheceeawe Oberlin. 
Fie AUR TAG ss cs hove hb aiewcl Sine ees Chillicothe. 
a. We Ts 2a ko ce Ste eo i che de once ties South Bethlehem,. 
Pa. 
TERMS EXPIRE IN 1912. 
ie: Ce Te, ane kd pi beso wena drones Canal Winches- 
5 ter. 
ak 5. re Tee so iso eek etcen sve ¥aheeccaedacie Springfield. 
Se OF I oso vain cems'oub andes wellness eee eeees Columbus. 
Be Be, Wee MGS vn cana Stcksan ctpseVedtvesutebaaaee Norwalk. 


Se ee 0, Pt sono oa se dsb cetbabeeeeewes Newark. 
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APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR, 


Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland... .......cccccccccs 1910 
Prof. M. BR. Andrews, Marictta........5..ccccsccvccccés 1910 
eS Ey rr re 1911 
Be ee CIB. goss osc ccokscewadisateces 1911 
mer. BB. C. Bove, Perryebere..... 0 css.cccccccecss. WE 
eee, Wes ME, CIE sok ca Seasicascdoawnsaisen 1912 


On March 19, (1909) Governor Harmon appointed Messrs. 
Harper and Love, trustees, to succeed themselves and serve for 
three years from their appointment until 1912. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the annual meeting 
of the Society, there was held the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. Those present were: Messrs. Andrews, Harper, 
Love, Randall, Prince, Baughman, Wood, Bareis, Wright, 
Martzolff, Mills and Gallup, the newly elected member. 

Prof. Wright acted as Chairman of the meeting, and Mr. 
Randall as Secretary. In accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution, that the Trustees elect the officers, the following 
were elected as officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 

President, G. Frederick Wright. 

First Vice President, George F. Bareis. 

‘Second Vice President, D. J. Ryan. 

‘Secretary and Editor, E. O. Randall. 

“Treasurer, E. F. Wood. 

‘Curator and Librarian, W. C. Mills. 

As members of the Executive Committee to serve for the 
ensuing year, in addition to the officers already chosen, who are 
ex-officio members, there were selected, Messrs. Prince, Martz- 
olff, Baughman, Harper and Gallup. 

The Executive Committee, therefore, as newly constituted, 
is as follows: Messrs. Bareis, Baughman, Gallup, Harper, 
Martzolff, Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright. 
‘General R. Brinkerhoff, President Emeritus, by courtesy of his 
office, would be entitled to attendance upon the meetings of the 
Executive Committee. 
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By motion and vote, the matter of determining the salaries 
of the officers of the Society, who receive compensation for their 
services, was referred to the Executive Committee for its action 
at some future meeting. 

The Secretary stated that there were several things which 
should be brought before the Executive Committee at the earliest 
possible moment, particularly the proposition of Colonel Webb 
C. Hayes, concerning his offer to deed to the Society the Har- 
rison Trail, a portion of Spiegel Grove. 

The Trustees present spent some time in examining the 
drawing of the topographical survey of Fort Ancient made by 
Prof. Sherman and his corps of assistants. 

There being no further business before the meeting, it was 
adjourned with the understanding that the Secretary would call 
a meeting of the Executive Committee as soon as required. 
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NEWLY ELECTED TRUSTEES. 


It will be noted in the report of the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
held March 2, 1909, that two life members of the Society were newly 
elected trustees for the ensuing three years. They were Messrs. Caleb 
Hathaway Gallup and Walter Charles Metz. Below we give brief 
sketches of the lives of the gentlemen in question. Mr. Metz has been 
a member of the Society for some years and has been a student in 
archeological lines. Mr. Gallup is known throughout the country for 
his historical scholarship and for the active and extensive work he has 
done in connection with the Firelands Historical Society, of which he 
has been an influential and official member for a number of years. 


CALEB HATHAWAY GALLUP. 


John (1) Gallup, the ancestor of most of the families of that 
name, came to- America from the Parish of Mosterne, County Dorset, 
England in 1630. He became the owner and gave 


his name to Gallup’s Island off Boston Harbor by 

grant from Governor Winthrop whose wife was a 

sister of Gallup’s wife. A skillful mariner, he be- 

came memorable as commander of the first naval 

action off Block Island, fought in North American 

waters, to avenge the murder of his friend Captain 

John Oldham, by Indians in the “famous Pequot 

War” of 1637. His son John (2) participated in the 

naval engagement off Block Island and in “King 

Philip’s War” as a captain, led a company of soldiers 

into the “fearful swamp of fight” at Narragansett, 

December 19, 1675, (within the limits of the present 

C. H. GaAtvup. town of South Kingston, R. I.) where he was killed. 
Shortly before this war, a friendly Indian presented 

him with a belt supposed to be a notice or warning of impending war. 
That belt or sash has descended in the family from generation to genera- 
tion until now it is in the possession of the Firelands Historical Society 
for safekeeping in its museum. Benadum was of the third generation; 
Benadam, his son, of the fourth; William of the fifth generation was 
living at Kingston, Pennsylvania, with seven children in 1778 at the 
time of the “Wyoming massacre.” His son, Hallet (22 years old) 
escaped death by floating down the Susquehanna River, patrolled by 
hostile Indians, his body under water and face between two rails grasped 
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in his hands. Twin daughters, five years of age, were carried off by the 
Indians as pretty prizes, but were soon recovered by ransom. 

William of the sixth, married Freelove Hathaway, a Philadelphia 
Quakeress, and had Hallet of the seventh generation who was an artillery 
gunner in Captain Thomas’s Company of Pennsylvania Volunteers and 
served under General William Henry Harrison in the War of 1812. 
Caleb Hathaway (second of the name) of the eighth generation of 
Gallups in America, and the subject of this sketch, was born at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, May 10, 1834. His father was Hallet (7) and mother 
Clarissa Benedict Gallup, daughter of Platt Benedict, the first settler of 
the village of Norwalk. Mr. Benedict was the promoter and to his 
death, October 25, 1866, President of the Firelands Historical Society. 

Brought up to hard work on a farm, Caleb’s first school experience 
was in the Norwalk Union Schools during the winters of 1850-1-2, then 
for one year (1853) he was employed as an assistant in the Huron 
County Clerk’s office. In 1854 he entered the freshman class at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, in the scientific course, and in the fall of that 
year transferred to the same class and course at Madison University, 
now Colgate, at Hamilton, N. Y., where he promoted the founding of 
Mu Chapter of the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. 

Mr. Caleb Gallup graduated from Madison as Bachelor of Science 
in 1856 and studied law in the office of Worcester and Pennewell in 
Norwalk, Ohio, until the fall of 1857, when he entered the law school 
of the Cincinnati College and graduated therefrom in 1858 as Bachelor 
of Laws. On July 19, 1859, he was admitted to the bar of Michigan 
and in 1860 was elected prosecuting attorney of Huron County, Michi- 
gan, which office he held by re-election for ten consecutive years, during 
two of which (1866-7) he also held by election, the office of representa- 
tive in the State Legislature from that county. Among other laws and 
resolutions enacted on his initiation as a legislator, was a law for relief 
of a stranded colony of educated Germans, off-shoot or protegé of the 
“economites” of Harmony, Pa. This law gave the head of each family 
a forty acre homestead of state lands. 

Mr. Gallup’s military service was as Deputy U. S. Marshal (1863- 
4-5) “enforcing the draft” during our Civil War. He was himself 
drafted but ordered back to the service of the marshal. He rendered 
five years’ service 1877-82 as a member of the Ohio National Guards. 

He was twice married, first to Kate V. Vredenburgh of old New 
York Dutch blood, June 20, 1860, by whom he had one son, nineteen 
months old at the death of his mother, May 25, 1863; second marriage, 
November 3, 1869, was to Helen Alphena Glover, niece of Hon. Joel 
Parker, “War Governor” of New Jersey. The death, April 8, 1872, of 
his second wife leaving one daughter eighteen months and one son four 
days old, caused his removal back to the old home at Norwalk, Ohio. 

Mr. Gallup has been a life member of The Whittlesey Academy of 
Arts and Sciences since 1877; member of its board of trustees since 
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1878; chairman of its trustees since 1878; and also its treasurer since 
1901; a life member of the Firelands Historical Society since 1876; a 
member of its board of trustees, librarian and editor of its publications 
since 1888; member of the National Geographical Society; member of 
Huron County Children’s Home Association; member of its board of 
trustees since 1889, and its treasurer since 1902; member of the Young 
Men’s Library and Reading Room Association of Norwalk (free public 
library) ; member of its board of trustees and chairman of its execu- 
tive committee since 1903. He is a member of the Norwalk Board of 
Commerce, and prominent in the business interests of the city. In 1888 
he with other friends, founded the financially successful Home Savings 
& Loan Company of Norwalk, became one of its directors and its presi- 
dent, which offices he has continuously held to the present. 

Mr. Gallup has always been an enthusiastic student of Ohio and 
Western history. He has written much that is interesting and accurate 
concerning the early settlement of the Buckeye State. He has for many 
years taken a great interest in the work of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society of which he became a life member at its last 
annual meeting. 


WALTER CHARLES METZ. 


Walter Charles Metz is the son of Charles C. Metz and Christa 
Abbie Metz of Newark, Ohio. On his father’s side, he is of an old 
German family, which immigrated to this country in 
the early part of the last century, and which finally 
wended its way to Newark, Ohio, coming from 
Cleveland by way of the once beautiful Ohio Canal. 
On his mother’s side he lost nothing, for her family 
is of that good old revolutionary stock of New 
England, that made the thirteen orizinal colonies 
“free ‘and independent states.” 

He was born in Newark, Ohio, February Ist, 
1879, and received his early education in the public 
schools of that place. In 1897 he went to Boise, 
Idaho, where he joined a Surveying Corps and 
spent the summer in the mountains of Northern 

W. C. Merz. Idaho, doing Government work in the timber re- 

gions. The following winter he spent in Cali- 
fornia and the Western Statés—returning home in the spring. 

The next two years of his life were spent in New Hampshire, 
preparatory to entering the Ohio State University, from which institution 
hé graduated with the class of 1905, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. While a student in the University he was taken into the Kappa 
Sigma fraternity and was also made a life member of the Archzological 
and Historical Society of Ohio. 
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Immediately upon leaving College, he entered the employ of the 
Newark Trust Company. After filling the various clerical positions in 
the bank, his earnest work won for him the election of Assistant Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. In the fall of 1907 he was elected to the chief 
office, which position he now holds. On the 17th day of September, 
1908, he was united in marriage to Miss Helen Mariette Weiant of 
Newark. 

It was when but yet a youngster, that the peculiar shaped mounds 
and odd flint pieces appealed to him as being very curious. Curiosity, 
turned loose in Licking County, the unrivaled field of prehistoric mounds 
and stone pieces, developed into scientific research. At the early age 
of ten years, Mr. Metz started a collection of stone implements, but 
soon this did not satisfy him and much of his time was spent in opening 
burial mounds, that he might learn more of the habits of this pre- 
historic race. As a result of his untiring energy, over thirty-five hun- 
dred relics of the Mound Builders’ Age have been brought together — 
the showing being the representative one of that locality. 

The work of Mr. Metz has consisted not only in search for articles 
left by this ancient people, but also in the investigation of the nature 
and purpose of the various mounds and their relation to one another. 
That Mr. Metz has made great progress into the hidden lore of this 
long departed race, is evidenced by the small booklet, which he wrote 
and published. It is entitled “Prehistoric Remains of Licking County, 
Ohio,” and gives, in a concise way, a description of what has been found 
and now is to be seen in Licking County. The little brochure is illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs made by the author. The book 
is worthy of much consideration and evidences the interest of the author 
in his subject and the extensive knowledge he has acquired concerning 
the Mound Builders and their works in that section of the State. 

Mr. Metz is a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
is eligible to the Sons of the American Revolution, his mother being a 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


AVERY’S UNITED STATES. 


The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have issued, from 
their press, the fifth volume of the “History of the United States and 
its People’ from the earliest records to the present time by Elroy 
McKendree Avery. We have beer a careful reader of this work begin- 
ning with its first volume, and have briefly commented upon the previous. 
four volumes in the editorial columns of this Quarterly. The Fifth 
Volume, now at hand, takes up the sequence of events at the close of the 
French and Indian War. The first chapter entitled “For the Building 
of a Nation” gives an admirable and interesting statement of the con- 
dition of the people at that time, the various racial immigrations, the 
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social life of the people, their customs, intellectual and educational status, 
their agricultural pursuits, primitive industries and manufactories. Speak- 
ing of their arts and literature, the author says: “Literature and the 
fine arts do not flourish on a new soil. Broadly speaking, there were 
neither artists nor literary writers of merit, on the one hand, nor patrons 
of leisure and means on the other. Benjamin West and John Singleton 
Copley, almost the only colonial artists now remembered had just en- 
tered upon their careers, and they were obliged to seek instruction and 
much of their patronage abroad. Most of the few pictures and statues 
that might be found had been imported from Europe. John Adams once 
said that there were no painters or sculptors in America and he hoped 
there never would be. Aside from newspaper writing, authorship was 
chiefly confined to political and theological themes. Thomas Hutchinson, 
the first volume of whose History of Massachusetts Bay appeared in 
1764, Jonathan Edwards, the author of the profound Inquiry into the 
Freedom of the Will, and Benjamin Franklin, the only one of the three 
to attain truly cosmopolitan fame, were the only notable writers of the 
period. There were no novelists, and the poetical effusions of the time 
do not rise to the level of literature.” What a transition from that day 
of non-literature to the present time when something like ten thousand 
new books pour forth like a flood in one year from the American press. 
Mr. Avery says by the end of 1765 forty-three newspapers and four 
literary magazines had been established but many of them were no 
longer published. The circulation of a newspaper was always small. It 
has been estimated that the combined circulation of the thirty-seven 
newspapers printed in 1775 was about five thousand copies. There was 
no daily publication until 1784. Travel between the centers of popula- 
tion was almost solely upon horseback, in private conveyances or public 
stages. By means of the latter it took twenty days to go from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg. In 1761, only thirty-eight private citizens of Phila- 
delphia kept a coach or carriage. 

The preliminary events leading to the American Revolution are 
fully stated, both those occurring in the colonies and in England. The 
stamp act and its repeal are thoroughly discussed; likewise the Town- 
send acts and their repeal. One of the most interesting portions of this 
book, and told more succinctly and clearly than by any American History 
in our recall, are the chapters on “Strengthening the Colonial Body” 
and “The Beginning of Colonial Union,” showing how, without even the 
remote idea of independence the Colonies began to appreciate and utilize 
the idea of union for self protection against the continued encroachments 
of the tyranny and oppression by the mother country. The chapter en- 
titled “Over the Mountains” is especially interesting to the reader of the 
Trans-Alleghany section of the country, and to the student of the history 
of the Northwest. This phase of our national growth, as we have taken 
occasion to previously remark, is too often slightly treated or totally 
neglected by our leading historians. Mr. Avery remarks: “The struggle 
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for political rights did not absorb all the energies of all the colonists 
of this period. While British ministries were unwisely arousing a 
spirit that was to result in the disruption of the empire, the pioneers 
of the western border were beginning a movement that was to result 
in the settlement of the great valley beyond the mountains—an his- 
torical event almost or quite as important as the Revolution itself. 

“Since the formation and practical failure of the Ohio Company, 
(1748), a number of schemes had been formed for establishing colonies 
in the new region. Soon after the Albany Congress of 1754, Benjamin 
Franklin projected two colonies, to be settled under charters from the 
king, one in what is now northeastern Ohio and northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, the other in the region of the Scioto River. Franklin’s plan 
came to nothing, as did that of Samuel Hazard, a Philadelphia merch- 
ant, who wished to obtain a charter to all of the Ohio valley and part 
of the Mississippi valley and to settle there a colony in which only 
' Protestants could hold office and in which Roman Catholics should be 
debarred from owning land or having ‘Mass Houses or Popish Chapels.’ 
The suggestion of the writer of a pamphlet published at Edinburgh at 
the close of the French and Indian war that the western boundary of 
Virginia, Maryland,.and Pennsylvania should be a line extending up 
the Maumee and down the Wabash and the Ohio to the Mississippi, and 
that beyond this there should be established a new colony ‘which might 
be called Charlotiana, in honor of her Majesty, our present most excellent 
Queen,’ also went unheeded.” 

These schemes were also rendered futile because of the well known 
Quebec act in 1763 in which England forbade the making of settle- 
ments by the colonists in the Northwest Territory reserving that part 
of England’s newly acquired domain for an Indian reserve. Bouquet’s 
Treaty of 1764 provided for the withdrawal of the Indians living south 
of the Ohio to the region north of it—an extremely important step in 
clearing the way. In 1768 the six nations sold to the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania an extensive tract on the western borders of their pro- 
vince and by the treaty of Ft. Stanwix ceded to the crown their claims 
to what is now the state of Kentucky east of the Tennessee River 
(then called the Cherokee) and a large part of West Virginia. Then 
comes the colonizing scheme of Thomas Walpole and Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the organization of what was called the Vandalia Company. “After 
some negotiation, the lords of the treasury agreed, in consideration of 
the sum of ten thousand pounds, to convey to the company practically 
all of what is now West Virginia and so much of what is Kentucky as 
lay east of a line drawn from the mouth of the Scioto to Cumberland 
Gap. The bounds included the grant to the old Ohio company, but the 
English agent of that company agreed to merge that company’s interest 
in the new project. The new company also agreed to grant the two 
hundred thousand acres that had been promised to Washington and 
those who had served under him in the first campaign of the French 
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and Indian war. Lord Hillsborough and Governor Dunmore opposed 
the project, but, after long delay, the king in council gave it his approval. 
At the same time, the bounds of the projected colony were extended to 
the Kentucky River. By the spring of 1775, a royal charter was ready 
for execution, but the outbreak of rebellion wrecked Vandalia.” 

Then follow the pushing westward of the settlements from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, the settlements of the Watauga Association 
and the attempt by James Robertson and others in what was known as 
the Watauga commonwealth. While the foundations of the state of Ten- 
nessee were being laid, equally hardy and venturesome pioneers were 
exploring and settling what was to be Kentucky. In the primitive an- 
nals of this state to be, Daniel Boone is the romantic figure and of whom 
Mr. Avery treats briefly. “In the fall of 1767, with one or two com- 
panions, he crossed the mountain wall and spent the winter at a salt- 
lick about ten miles from the present town of Prestonburg. Convinced 
that they were not in the promised land, they returned to the Yadkin. 
In the spring of 1769, Daniel Boone, Finley, John Stuart, and three 
others, clad in deerskin hunting-shirts and mounted on good horses, 
set out again. Threading their way through tangled mountain mass and 
gloomy forest, they passed through Cumberland Gap and, following the 
Warrior’s Path, broke into the beautiful blue-grass region with its run- 
ning waters, groves, glades, and prairies, and its herds of countless 
buffalo, deer, and’ round-horned elk. Making their chief camp on what 
is now Station Camp Creek in Estill County, they, for six months, 
hunted in the heart of Kentucky.” 

There is no period of our western history so romantic as that of 
the Trans-Alleghany settlements in the country, both north and south 
of the Ohio River. While Mr. Avery necessarily must condense the 
vast material, he has done so not only in a clear and comprehensive 
but entertaining way, weaving his narrative through the wilderness, 
across the mountain fastnesses, along the rivers, in a way that gives 
one the most satisfactory and complete view of these early, in some 
respects desultory, but historically considered, foundation events in the 
subsequent growth of the great west. Dunmore’s war, and the trouble 
with the Ohio Indians in 1773 and 4 are appreciatively related. The battle 
of Point Pleasant between the twelve hundred Virginia backwoodsmen 
under Col. Andrew Lewis and an equal number of Indians, the. chosen 
braves of the many Ohio tribes under the famous Shawnee Chief Corn- 
stalk, fought on the banks of the Ohio in October, 1774, was one of the 
most bloody and desperate battles ever fought between the redmen and 
the white men. About one-fifth of the white men were killed or wounded, 
and as Mr. Avery remarks “Had the battle of Point Pleasant been 
fought on New England soil, the pages of history would have been filled 
with the name of Andrew Lewis.” The Indians were defeated and 
driven back into Ohio, and on the Pickaway plains, not far from the 
present site of Chillicothe, the army of Andrew Lewis joined the army 
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of Governor Dunmore. A treaty was made with the Indians of Ohio, 
by which “the Indians abandoned all claims to lands south of the Ohio, 
surrendered their white captives and stolen horses, and gave hostages 
for future good behavior.” It was in connection with this event that 
Logan the great Mingo Chief made his appearance and delivered — it is 
said —that famous speech which has been recited by thousands of school 
boys since. Logan refused to enter the council for the treaty and in his 
defense made the oration which has placed him. at the head of the 
orators of Western Indian history. 

The opening events of the American Revolution are now hardby. 
The First Continental Congress met September 5, 1774, at Carpenter’s 
Hall in Philadelphia. There were fifty-five delegates present who chose 
the aged Randolph as their President. The delegates, according to John 
Adams, were in representation, “one-third Whigs, another Tories, the 
rest Mongrel.” Then follows Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill. The 
volume graphically follows the trend of events to and including the 
Declaration of Independence. This is an oft repeated story, but Mr. 
Avery retells it with a freshness and picturesqueness and discrimination 
that win the reader’s attention as if it were new. Mr. Avery begins 
his chapter on Independence with the paragraph: “While the American 
revolution had long been inevitable, it did not spring from a desire to 
separate from Great Britain. Despite their independence of spirit, the 
colonists had a deep reverence and a sincere love for the British empire, 
they rejoiced in its power and glory, they looked to it for aid and pro- 
tection — as much then as do Australia and Canada today. Though they 
rebelled, it was to safeguard their rights as Englishmen, not because 
they wished to found an independent state. They had fought, but only 
to preserve the rights and privileges to which, ‘by the immutable laws 
of nature, the principles of the English Constitution, and the several 
Charters or Compacts’ they were entitled. ‘Long before the colonists 
took up arms, there had been prophecies to the effect that, owing to the 
distance between England and America and to diverging interests, the 
coloniés would one day throw off their allegiance; we sometimes hear 
such prophecies regarding the present British colonies. As early as 1705, 
there appeared in an English print the prediction that ‘The colonists will, 
in process of time, cast off their allegiance to England and set up a 
government of their own.’ Jeremiah Dummer, the defender of the second 
Massachusetts charter, heard English noblemen say that, if not crushed, 
the colonies would in time declare their independence. In 1750, Turgot, 
the great French statesman and philcsopher, said: ‘Colonies are like 
fruits which cling to the tree only till they ripen, as soon as America 
can take care of itself, it will do what Carthage did.’ Ten years later, 
Thomas Pownall expressed the opinion that the independence of the 
colonies was near at hand. Such expressions were, however, mere specu- 
lations based upon the seeming natural course of events. Prior to the 
fateful Lexington and Concord day, there was hardly a men of promi- 
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nence in America who desired or expected a separation from England. 
The testimony to this effect is overwhelming. Hutchinson, the Tory 
historian of Massachusetts, wrote: ‘An empire, separate or distinct from 
Britain, no man then (1758) alive expected or desired to see.’ In Octo- 
ber, 1774, Washington wrote that ‘no such thing is desired by any think- 
ing man in all North America.’ In the following March, Franklin 
assured the Earl of Chatham that he had never ‘heard in any Conversation 
from any Person, drunk or sober,’ the least Expression of a wish for a 
Separation, or a Hint that such a Thing would be advantageous to 
America.’ Thirty-seven days before the war began, John Adams pro- 
nounced the assertion that the inhabitants panted after independence 
‘as great a slander on the province as ever was committed to writing.’ 
Years after the conflict was over, Thomas Jefferson declared that be- 
fore the nineteenth of April, 1775, ‘I never had heard a whisper of a 
disposition to separate from Great Britain.’ Even after blood had been 
spilled on Lexington Green, there was no immediate general movement 
in favor of independence. Some began to see that that was the only 
logical outcome of the struggle, but the -vast majority still looked for- 
ward to reconciliation. The question began to be more and more dis- 
cussed, but few were bold enough openly to declare their desire for a 
separation. After Lexington and Concord, Joseph Warren said: “The 
next news from England must be conciliatory, or the connection between 
us ends.’ After Bunker Hill, Franklin wrote to an English friend: ‘It 
has been with much difficulty that we have carried another humble peti- 
tion to the Crown, to give Britain one more chance, one opportunity 
more, of recovering the friendship of the colonies; which, however, I 
think she has not sense enough to embrace, and so I conclude she has 
lost them forever’.” 

Speaking of the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Avery in a few 
words, presents the facts concerning the Mecklenburg Resolutions —a 
subject of much dispute and so frequently asked about that we insert 
the author’s statement: “In this period occurred an event around which 
has developed one of the bitterest controversies in American history. 
As nearly as I can determine, the leading facts are as follows: The 
North Carolina convention of August, 1774, had advised the several 
counties to constitute committees to carry out the plans of the general 
congress, and thirty-six of the counties had chosen such committees. 
On the thirty-first of May, 1775, the Mecklenburg committee met at 
Charlotte and adopted a preamble and nineteen resolves, declaring, among 
other things, that each provincial congress, ‘under the direction of the 
Great, Continental Congress, is invested with all legislative and execu- 
tive Powers within their respective Provinces,’ and that this state of 
affairs should continue until the ‘General Congress’ should provide other- 
wise, ‘or the Legislative Body of Great Britain resign its injust and 
arbitrary Pretensions with respect to America.’ The resolutions were 
read to the people from the steps of'the court-house and were printed 
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in several newspapers, north and south. In April, 1819, after the records 
of the Mecklenburg committee had been destroyed by fire and the reso- 
lutions of the thirty-first of May had been almost forgotten, the Raleigh 
Register and North Carolina Gazette published a set of resolutions that, 
it was alleged, had been adopted by a convention in Mecklenburg County 
on the twentieth of May, 1775. These resolutions had been rewritten 
several years before, from memory, by John McKnitt Alexander who 
now styled the reproduction a ‘Declaration of Independence.’ The lan- 
guage of the alleged ‘Declaration’ is more radical than is that of the 
resolutions of the thirty-first and, in some of its phrases, is suspiciously 
like the corresponding parts of the declaration adopted at Philadelphia 
in July, 1776. Jefferson resented the implication of plagiarism and de- 
clared the ‘Mecklenburg Declaration’ to be an ‘unjustifiable quiz.’ Froth- 
ingham and others were unable to find any contemporary reference, in 
manuscript or in print, to such a convention or public meeting, and critical 
students of American history generally refuse to accept the ‘Mecklen- 
burg Declaration’ as authentic. It is probable that, in attempting to re- 
produce the lost resolutions of the thirty-first of May, Mr. Alexander 
unconsciously changed the dates and wrote into his draft words made 
familiar to him and us by Jefferson’s immortal document. In the 
bitterness of the controversy, it has been too generally overlooked that 
the authenticity of the resolves of the thirty-first is unquestioned and 
that they breathed a spirit of defiance that made them little less than a 
real declaration of independence.” 

Concerning the final adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
by the Continental Congress, Mr. Avery notes that other “elements” be- 
side patriotism were factors in hastening the culmination of affairs: 

“The debate was continued until the afternoon of the fourth; 
according to a story that Jefferson later loved to tell, it might have 
run on indefinitely at any other season of the year. ‘But the weather 
was oppressively warm and the room occupied by the deputies was hard 
by a stable, whence the hungry flies swarmed thick and fierce, alighting 
on the legs of the delegates and biting hard through their thin silk 
stockings. Treason was preferable to discomfort,’ and the delegates 
finally accepted the declaration before it had been discussed by all of 
those who wished to speak upon it. Then the committee of the whole 
arose and Harrison reported the declaration back to congress. The 
declaration was read again and received the final sanction of the dele- 
gates of twelve states ‘as the justification of the act that established a 
new nation among the powers of the world’.” 

Up to this:time we had supposed “there were no flies on” our 
American forefathers —the historic fact makes it appear otherwise. We 
might further add that the incident reveals the punishment resulting at 
times from belonging to the “silk stocking” section of society. These 
reflections are not from Mr. Avery but are gratuitous on our part. 

Vol XVIII—17. 
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The value of.this volume, like that of its predecessors, is greatly 
enhanced by the numerous illustrations, many of them colored according 
to the originals, fac-similes of original documents, maps, diagrams, etc. 
No book ever issued by any American press has been so profusely and 
artistically illustrated. 


HECKEWELDER’S NARRATIVE. 


Elsewhere in this Quarterly we publish the proceedings of the 
Zeisberger Centennial, in which the life and services of David Zeis- 
berger, one of the foremost Moravian missionaries to the Ohio Indians, 
are fully set forth. Before us, on our editorial desk, lies a magnificent 
volume in royal octavo size containing “the narrative of the mission of 
the United Brethren among the Delaware and Mohican Indians from 
the commencement in the year 1740 to the close of the year 1808,” by 
John Heckewelder. This narrative is edited in a most painstaking and 
scholarly manner by William Elsey Connelley. The volume is from the 
press of the Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and is pub- 
lished in the elegant and artistic manner for which this firm is so well 
known. Mr. Connelley, the editor, a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, was born on the Wolf Pen Branch 
of the Middle Fork of Jennies Creek, Johnson County, Kentucky, March 
15, 1855. There he resided until 1881 when he moved to Kansas and is 
now residing at Topeka. He has been greatly interested in historical 
subjects, and is the author of several well known works, among them 
“John Brown,” “Wyandot Folk-Lore,” “Kansas Territorial Governors,” 
“Doniphan’s Expedition, Mexican War,” “Provisional Government of 
Nebraska Territory,” etc., etc. The work in question is a translation 
from the original autograph manuscript of Heckewelder, consisting of 
445 neatly written quarto pages. This Narrative was first published in 
Philadelphia in 1820 by McCarty and Davis. The Narrative itself is 
preceded by Heckewelder’s Journal of 1797, an account of Heckewelder’s 
journey with other Missionaries to Gnadenhutten on the Muskingum, 
and by Heckewelder’s Narrative of 1792, his journey to the Wabash. 
There is also a brief account of the Church of the Unitas Fratrum, 
the Moravian Church, and a Memoir of Heckewelder. From these the 
reader may obtain a full and interesting account of the history of the 
Moravian Church, which dates back to a very early origin, having more 
or less of a continuous historic connection with the early Christian and 
Greek Church. In the year 940, the Roman Emperor, Otho the First, 
invaded Bohemia and attached it to the Western Empire. The Roman 
Church sought to induce the conquered people to abandon their ancient 
mode of worship and become subjects of the Papal See. The persecu- 
tions resulting therefrom continued for a period of more than two hun- 
dred years. The Waldenses in Italy and France, in the pre-reformation 
period, in large numbers took refuge in Bohemia and Moravia. In order 
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to subjugate these followers of the early faith the Church of Rome 
established the University of Prague. In due time, according to well 
known church history, John Huss of Prague, following the lead of 
Wickliff of England, became the great reformer of his time preceding 
the Lutheran Reformation. The followers of Huss, who was burned 
at the stake (1415), instituted the original organization of the ancient 
Church of the Brethren. It was the beginning of the organized Mo- 
ravian sect bearing the title Unitas Fratrum until 1847, when the Am- 
erican Church adopted the name “Moravian Brethren.” _The Moravians, 
therefore, come forth from the earliest struggles against Romanism and 
antedate the German Reformation. This Church consecrated its first 
bishop, David Nitschman, at Berlin, 1735. The Trustees of Georgia, of 
whom General James Oglethorpe was the principal member, offered 
certain members of this sect a free passage to America. They arrived 
at Charlestown, S. C., in 1734, founding a village at Savannah, and be- 
gan missionary work among the Creek Indians. The Georgia Colony 
of the Brethren was broken up by the war between Great Britain and 
Spain. Some of the Brethren accompanied Whitefield to Pennsylvania 
where, about the year 1740, they established the settlements at Nazareth 
and Bethlehem. They immediately began to send missionaries among 
the various Indian tribes. 

John Heckewelder was born at Bedford, England, March 12, 1743, 
and died at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, January 31, 1823. His father, 
David Heckewelder, was one of the Moravian exiles who came to 
Herrnhut, the village of refuge founded by Count Zinzendorf on his 
estate of Berthelsdorf, Saxony. David Heckewelder was sent to Eng- 
land and was there residing when his son John was born. At the age 
of eleven Heckewelder came with his parents to America, arriving at 
Bethlehem in 1754. In the year 1761, Christian Frederick Post, another 
Moravian missionary, built a house on the Tuscarawas in what is now 
the state of Ohio, and prepared to begin a mission there among the 
Delawares. In the spring of 1762, Post returning to Bethlehem secured 
Heckewelder as a companion, and together they traveled by foot some 
five hundred miles to the Tuscarawas station. Heckewelder wrote an 
intensely interesting account of this thrilling tramp through the un- 
broken forests and across the Alleghany mountains. The two intrepid 
missionaries remained at Post’s cabin until the threatening hostility of 
the Indians compelled their return to Pennsylvania. The real mission- 
ary life of Heckewelder began in 1771, in which year he was made an 
assistant to Zeisberger and sent to Friedenstadt on the Beaver river. 
In 1773 this place was abandoned and the mission established on the 
Tuscarawas. Heckewelder has given us in his Narrative the history of 
the mission there during the perilous and stormy days of the Revolu- 
tion. His daring saved the mission from ruin in 1778. He was taken 
captive by the Indians and British and carried away to Sandusky and, 
finally to Detroit, by the savages under the half-king and captain Pipe. 
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This captivity and exileship in connection with Zeisberger is briefly de- 
scribed in the account of the Zeisberger Centennial. When the Indian 
Christians with their Moravian missionaries returned to Ohio after the 
Revolution, it was with the expectation of enjoying peace and a perma- 
nent home. But this was not permitted them. It became necessary to 
return to Canada to avoid extermination. They there sojourned some 
years. In 1786 Heckewelder returned from Cuyahoga, where he had 
temporarily remained, to Bethlehem. He became the business agent 
of the Mission and conducted their affairs at that point. He made 
journeys to the Ohio country to look after the lands granted the Chris- 
tian Indians by Congress. He finally removed with his family to Gnad- 
enhutten (Ohio) in 1801 and resided on the Tuscarawas until 1810. 
He was postmaster of the village and acted as agent for owners of 
large tracts of land. Many land titles in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, rest 
on contracts made by Heckewelder with the first settlers. Heckewelder 
was married in 1780 to Miss Sarah Ohneberg. She went with him to 
the wilderness of the Muskingum. Their daughter Johanna Maria was 
born April 6, 1781, at Salem, now in Tuscarawas County. She was 
the “first white female child born in the confines of the State,” and the 
first child born in the state of permanent settlers — “the first white child 
born in a home in Ohio.” Their second child Anna Salome, was born 
August 13, 1784, at New Gnadenhutten on the Huron (Clinton) River, 
Michigan. Susanna was born at Bethlehem, December 31, 1786. These 
daughters survived Heckewelder. Johanna Maria died unmarried at 
Bethlehem, September 19, 1868. Anna Salome married Mr. Joseph Rice 
of Bethlehem; died January 15, 1857. Rev. William H. Rice, Trustee 
of the Ohio State Archzxological and Historical Society, and now re- 
siding at South Bethlehem, (Pa.) is the son of this union. Susanna 
married J. Christian Luckenbach of Bethlehem and died February 8, 
1867. Heckewelder’s wife died in 1815. Heckewelder spent his old age 
in Bethlehem, (Pa.) employing much of his time in writing of his 
experiences with the Indians in the wilderness. His principal works are 
“The History, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations,” and his 
“Narrative.” The latter is the work which is published as noted above 
and edited by Mr. Connelley. 

Of the Narrative itself we can only speak too briefly. This is 
history at first hand. Mr. Heckewelder was a man of keen observation. 
Nothing seems to have escaped his notice, and he records his experi- 
ences and the facts noted in a very clear and graphic manner. You 
are carried at once into the midst of the unbroken forests of Penn- 
-sylvania and Ohio, and into the minute details of the Indian pioneer life. 
No romance could be more entertaining. This Narrative, and the sim- 
ilar writings of Zeisberger mentioned elsewhere in this Quarterly, are 
to primeval Ohio what the Jesuit relations were to the country farther 
west and south. Mr. Connelley’s annotations are copious and scholarly. 
Places and perscnaves i7~ vioned in the Narrative are thoroughly ex- 
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plained. Indeed the annotations themselves have a value second only to 
the text which they explain. They constitute a compendium of informa- 
tion that evidences the faithfulness and enthusiasm with which Mr. Con- 
nelley has performed his work. We cite only one instance especially 
interesting to Ohio readers. It is Mr. Connelley’s note on the meaning 
of the word “Ohio.” He says: “Ohio is derived from the Iroquois. 
The original is variously spoken in the different dialects. In Wyandot 
it is Ohezhu; in Mohawk and Cayuga it is oheyo; in Onondaga and 
Tuscarora it is Oheye; in Oneida it is Ohe; in Seneca it is very nearly 
the same as in Wyandot. Darlington, in his Christopher Gist’s Journals, 
p. 94, and Morgan in his League of the Iroquois, say this means ‘fair,’ 
‘beautiful,’ and that the Iroquois called the Ohio the Beautiful River. 
The French so called it (La Belle Riviere), but there is no evidence 
that they secured the name from any Indian original. The word does 
not mean ‘fair,’ neither does it mean ‘beautiful.’ It means great. The 
Iroquois, therefore, called the Ohio the Great River. The Wyandots 
call it Ohezhu Yandawaye—Great River. And in the various dialects 
of the Iroquois it is so called without exception. They give the stream 
that name from it source to the Gulf of Mexico; with them it is the 
main stream and has but one name. When I became acquainted with 
the Wyandots they told me of hunting trips to the ‘Sunken Lands’ on 
the Ohio. ‘But,’ I replied, ‘there are -no sunken lands on the Ohio.’ 
‘Yes,’ they said, ‘plenty on Ohio; plenty by New Madrid.” ‘But New 
Madrid is on the Mississippi,’ I insisted. ‘We call him Ohio —all along, 
Ohio; not call him Mississippi any place.’ The Iroquois must have had 
at some time a name for the Mississippi above the mouth of the Ohio, 
but those I have met do not remember it.” 


GRAVE CREEK MOUND. 


[One of the most interesting and noted mounds of the West is the one 
located at* Moundsville, W. Va. It was recently reported that the proprietor 
had offered it for sale to any historical society and that in default of a purchaser 
he would destroy it, in order to have the use of the grounds for agricultural 
purposes. It appears, however, that the West Virginia legislature laudably came 
to the restue and secured the property for preservation. The following interesting 
history of this mound and its explorations is from the pen of Mr. Wills De Haas. 
The article appeared in a late number of The Philadelphia Ledger. We repro- 
duce it in full with an accompanying cut of the famous ancient tablet found in 
the mound.—EDITOR.] 


The Legislature of West Virginia at its late session did a praise- 
worthy act in purchasing the great mound at Moundsville, one of the 
largest and most interesting prehistoric tumuli in central North America. 
This important mound has long interested scholars and antiquarians, and 
has also provoked controversy. A description and a statement of the 
controversy may not be uninteresting at this time. The tumulus is a 
typical structure of the Mound period —conical, symmetrical and 70 feet 
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in height, covered with forest trees, some of primeval growth. It stands 
on a second terrace of a crescent-shaped plateau, one third of a mile 
from the Ohio River. 


Pioneer settlement of “Grave Creek Flats” was made by Joseph 
Tomlinson, 1770, who discovered the great, mound and system of earth- 
works, then in good preservation. He refused to have the large mound 
disturbed, but early in the last century an excavation was made near 
the summit and 60 copper beads found. Dr. Doddridge of Wellsburg, 
procured ten of these and sent them to a museum in Philadelphia, which 
fact is stated in a communication published in Vol. I “Archzologia 
Americanae.” 

In 1838 Jesse Tomlinson, who had inherited the property, decided 
by the advice of friends, to explore the mound. Accordingly a tunnel, 
5 by 7 feet, was driven from the northeast base to the centre—111 
feet — where a chamber 8 by 12 feet was discovered. It had been con- 
structed of undressed stone and 
wood, and contained two human 
skeletons, with several hundred shells 
(Marginella apicinos), over six hun- 
dred beads cut from the Buscyco 
perveorum, some mica plates, and a 
steatite. Enlarging the chamber .ten 
additional skeletons were found sur- 
rounding the crypt. 

Continuing exploration, a_ shaft 
was sunk from summit to base, 

ANCIENT TABLET disclosing a seccnd chamber mid- 

distant from base to summit. This 
had been constructed like the first (both were in ruins), but contained 
only one skeleton in tolerable preservation; the cranium was sent to 
Dr. Morton of Philadelphia, and is figured in “Crania Americae”; it is 
in the Academy of Science. Beads, shells and five copper wristlets, show- 
ing advance of the builders from stone to copper age, were found. A 
more important discovery was a small stone tablet, inscribed with un- 
known characters. This is the celebrated Grave Creek Tablet, about 
which much has been written and considerable controversy made. 

It is a small, thin, flat pebble of compact, hard-grain dark sand- 
stone, probably taken from the river beach. The workmanship is rude, 
but distinct. The inscription consists of 22 characters and one idiograph. 
The discovery attracted attention. Dr. Clemens of Wheeling, prepared 
a careful report of his investigations for Dr. Morton. Dr. Townsend, of 
Prof. Rodger’s geological staff, communicated to the Cincinnati Chronicle 
(monthly) a detailed account of the mound and discoveries. A pen 
drawing of the tablet accompanied his sketch, which was used by Prof. 
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Raflio, Baron Jomard and other European scholars, and not being en- 
tirely accurate, has been slightly misleading. 

Arthur T. Boreman, then a resident of Elizabethland (Mounds- 
. ville), communicated to the American Pioneer a sketch of the mound, its 
exploration, and containing quite a good impression of the tablet. Mr. 
Boreman was the first Governor of West Virginia and later U. S. Senator. 

Mr. Schoolcraft visited the mound and made a painstaking and 
exhaustive examination, which he reported to the Ethnological Society. 
His great work on Indian history and archzology fully describes the 
mound and contents. Other visitors and writers of distinction have 
published descriptions and opinions. 

The tablet was deposited temporarily in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where casts were made in wax, plaster, etc., and generally dis- 
tributed. Professors Henry, Baird and Foreman were interested and 
stimulated research in Western archeology. 

Of foreign savants who have written on the inscription, mention 
may be made of Professor Raflio, of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries; the Baron Jomard, Sir J. E. Alexander, Professor Wilson, 
Doctor Bing, the Marquis de Naidillac and others. 

In this country, Mr. Schoolcraft, the Rev. Dr. Hawks, with scores 
of others, have written on the subject. Our learned societies discussed 
it, and almost every work on American.archzology treated it. 

Several years after the discovery, E. G. Squier, who had been 
associated with Doctor Davis in preparing a work on the “Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” visited the mound, and in a cap- 
tious spirit discredited the tablet because anomalous. This opinion he 
repeated in a paper before the American Ethnological Society. Citizens 
of Wheeling and Moundsville, familiar with the facts of discovery, and 
investigators who had examined and expressed confidence in its authen- 
ticity, were indignant at Mr. Squier’s attempted impeachment, and re- 
solved to establish the authenticity of the tablet. The writer, then re- 
siding at Washington, was consulted, and accepted an invitation of the 
Ethnological Society to prepare for the society a paper embodying the 
facts and discussing fully the authenticity of the tablet. 

A meeting comprising most of the prominent literary, scientific and 
professional men of New York city, was held, supplemented with a ban- 
quet at the residence of the president. A carefully prepared paper, with 
a mass of testimony authenticating the discovery of the tablet, was sub- 
mitted. Mr. Squier was present, and followed the speaker with a candid 
disclaimer of any intention to discredit the tablet. He was convinced 
by the facts presented, and moved a vote of thanks. 

The tablet is recognized by linguists and archxologists as a valuable 
discovery, but its true character has not been determined. ‘It is prob- 
ably a prayer, medal or legend. The character resembles the old Phoe- 
necian as found along the Mediterranean. As other chambers have been 
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disclosed by the falling in of walls, it is hoped that further explorations 
may develop additional tablets and other important relics. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to state that an in- 
scribed stone was taken from another mound of the Grave Creek system 
many years ago, and deposited in the museum of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, Virginia. It cannot be found, but Doctor Marters, member of the 
House of Delegates, who carried the relic to Richmond, testifies to the 
fact. 


JOHN FILSON. 
[The following sketch of the life of John Filson is reprinted from The Cin- 


cinnati Times-Star of recent date. John Filson was one of the most influential char- 
acters in the early history of Ohio and Kentucky, and the following article is well 
worthy of permanent preservation.—EDITOR.] 

One of the least familiar and at the same time one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of Cincinnati and of Kentucky is the 
story of the life of John Filson, the actual founder of Cincinnati, the 
first historian and geographer of Kentucky, the biographer of Daniel 
Boone, the man of peace among the warlike pioneers of the Middle 
West of the eighteenth century. Filson’s name is barely mentioned by 
the historians of a later day. Some of the most comple‘e historical 
works, such as that of Bancroft, overlook him entirely. To his memory 
there is not a single monument. Even the street in Cincinnati which 
was named after him has had its title changed and is now known as 
Plum street. The picturesque name, “Losantiville,’ which he gave to the 
city he had laid out opposite the most northerly point of Kentucky, has 
vanished from the maps and the gazetteers. Filson’s memory is kept 
green only through one organization, the Filson Club of Louisville, which 
has published a biography of the pioneer, embodying all the known facts 
of his life and his services to his country. 

One reason why Filson’s name has not been preserved in history 
to a greater extent may be found in the fact that he was not a fighting 
man. In an era when deeds of bloodshed were celebrated to the exclu- 
sion of the more peaceful but more useful arts of the teacher, the sur- 
veyor and the farmer, such an oversight is quite natural. 

Even the date of John Filson’s birth is not known. It is known 
that he was the second son of Davidson Filson of Brandywine, Pa., 
himself the son of one John Filson, an English pioneer. John Filson, 
the explorer, probably was born about 1741, but there is only collateral 
evidence of that fact. What his early life and education were can only 
be conjectured by piecing together the accounts that have come down 
of what colonial life in general was in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It is recorded, however, that he received some instruction in 
his youth from the Rev. Samuel Finley, afterwards president of New 
Jersey College, and it was from this learned man that he probably obtained 
the smattering of Latin, Greek and French he is known to have possessed. 
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Essentially a man of peace, he did not take an active part in the 
Revolutionary War, so far as any records show. But when his brothers 
returned from the victorious fight against British rule, John Filson joined 
the tide of emigration that was setting westward towards Kentucky. 
Traveling by the most direct route from his home in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg, Filson descended the Ohio 
River to what is now Maysville, but then was known as Limestone, and 
thence struck inland through the forests to Lexington. This was some 
time before 1782, less than thirty years after McBride, the first pioneer, 
had explored the “Dark and Bloody Ground.” 

In the year 1782 John Filson is found teaching school in Lexing- 
ton and writing the wonderful “Life -of Daniel Boone,” the militant 
pioneer and Indian-killer, whose thirteen years’ of exploits in Kentucky 
had already made him a semi-mythical figure in the imaginations of the 
pioneers. Filson joined in the rush for free lands, and in 1783 entered 
claim to 12,368} acres, besides purchasing 1,500 acres in Jefferson county 
from Boone. At the same time he began his journeys over the State, 
asking more questions, it is recorded, than any man who had ever been 
seen in those parts. Having some skill as a surveyor, he laid out bound- 
aries for settlers, measured distances by the rude but efficient method of 
pacing them off, noted the geographical formations while listening to the 
tales of fights with the redskins, and in 1784 issued his “History of 
Kentucky,” a work that stands today as. the indispensable basis of all 
written accounts of the beginnings of the West, even as the marvelously 
accurate map which accompanied it is invaluable from its location of 
the “buffalo roads,” the block houses, forts and outposts and the branch 
trails that led off the great “Wilderness road” through the Cumberland 
gap. 

Filson went to Wilmington, Delaware, to have his book published. 
He returned to Kentucky in 1785, driving overland in a Jersey wagon 
to Pittsburg, and thence by flatboat to “the mouth of Beargrass creek,” 
where Louisville now stands. The new book caused a sensation. It 
was translated into French and printed in Paris in 1785.. In 1793 an 
English writer on North America appropriated Filson’s book bodily, 
and in the same year a New York publisher brought out an edition. 
A Philadelphia periodical published it as a serial without credit, prior 
to 1790, the same magazine that printed his “Life of Daniel Boone” and 
credited it to Boone himself. Another London publisher brought out a 
complete edition of the history, from the narratives in which practically 
all later accounts of the pioneers of Kentucky have been drawn. 

Filson sold all his possessions in Pennsylvania and turned his steps 
towards the “Illinois country.” He traveled by canoe and took copious 
notes for another book, which never was published. He paddled in the 
fall of 1785 up the Wabash to Post St. Vincent, a distance of 450 miles 
from Louisville. In the course of his travels he had an interesting ex- 
perience with hostile Indians at Vincennes, Ind. In 1786 he returned 
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to Pennsylvania on horseback, made his will and returned to Kentucky 
the next year. Here he roamed about for some time, apparently very 
poor, until Matthias Denham of New Jersey, who had bought from 
John Cleves Symmes eight hundred acres on the banks of the Ohio, 
opposite the mouth of the Licking river, sought for some well-known 
men to join him in “syndicating” the property. He chose Filson and 
Robert Patterson, a popular soldier. They became equal partners, pay- 
ing Denham $33.33 each for a third interest in the 800-acre tract. 

Arriving at the tract, Filson again proved his ingenuity by devis- 
ing a name for it. Calling his classical learning to mind, he constructed 
a cognomen familiar in the local tradition, “Losantiville.” It was made 
by taking the initial “L” for Licking river, the Latin words “os” (mouth), 
and “anti” (opposite), and adding the French suffix “ville” to signify 
the city opposite the mouth of the Licking. True, the name was dis- 
carded by General St. Clair, the first territorial governor of Ohio, who 
selected that of Cincinnati instead, but it was a picturesque and original 
name, as names for localities went in those days. 

This was in 1788. Chain in hand, Filson proceeded to lay out the 
streets of the new city. He builded better than most of the pioneer 
town-cobblers. Instead of the narrow, alley-like thoroughfares that pre- 
vailed in his day, he projected wide streets, laid out in symmetrical 
regularity at right angles. The lower part of Cincinnati stands today 
substantially as Filson mapped it. The boundaries that he laid out 
began on the east with “Eastern Row,” now Broadway, intended to strike 
directly north from the mouth of the Licking, and “Western Row,” now 
Central avenue. What is now Plum street was “Filson street.” 

Filson’s death is shrouded in mystery. With a party sent out by 
Judge Symmes to explore the latter’s great possessions, he went towards 
the Great Miami, surveying and platting the township lines. Near the 
upper line of the fifth range of townships, Filson suddenly disappeared 
one night. Not a sign or vestige of him was ever seen again, nor did 
any word come from him. There had been Indians in the neighbor- 
hood, there were ferocious wild beasts not far away, the Great Miami 
flowed swiftly and deep. By which, if any of these agencies, Filson met 
his fate, is not known. Not long after his death, it was whispered 
abroad that he had turned his back voluntarily on the rude civilization 
of the frontier and had cast in his lot with the Indians. Contemporary 
chroniclers, however, recorded it as a fact that he had been killed by 
Indians. ‘ 

Few mementoes of Filson beyond his published works exist. Fil- 
son, however, not only gave Cincinnati its plan and its location, but the 
memory of Daniel Boone and the story of the settlement of Kentucky 
were preserved alone by his pen. 














